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R. CHAIRMAN of the Council, Representatives: 
First I wish to thank you for the kind words which 
you have said about my country and the references 
you have made regarding its President. 

I am convinced that this attitude reflects faithfully the 
friendship which unites our two Republics, as well as the 
inbred gentlemanliness of every Ecuadorian. 

I am also aware of the worthy efforts of your Government 
dedicated to the preparation of the 11th Inter-American 
Conference which is to convene in Quito. 

I wish to express to you, as a friend of your country and 
as a Mexican who has faith in the destiny of our Organization, 
the most fervent wishes for the complete success of that 
conference which undoubtedly will constitute a valuable 
contribution to the efforts in which all American nations 
have engaged for more than 60 years. 

I appreciate the opportunity given me to address this session 
of the Council of the Organization of American States and | 
congratulate myself for the happy coincidence that it is 
being held on the anniversary of the discovery of America, 
a courageous feat celebrated by all our republics as a token 
of the union of our peoples, a union which the peoples have 
converted into stimulating reality. To the natural satisfaction 
which I feel as a guest of the representatives of the American 
nations, I must add my gratifying feeling when I emphasize 
the keen interest with which Mexico has always cooperated 
to make this system of living as a community of nations the 
embodiment of the political genius of our peoples who have 
instituted an order based, simultaneously, on the respect for 
the independence and personality of each one of our nations 
and on their common determination to cooperate in the most 
varied fields of humar endeavour. Our Organization repre- 


sents what we have achieved. It is also a promise and a 
guarantee of what we can achieve in the future. 

The vitality of institutions is measured by their capacity 
for adaptation, by their ability to face victoriously the new 
problems which arise, and by their flexibility to accept the 
challenge of a reality which is in constant change. 

In the past, the Organization of American States has given 
evidence of its capacity for renewal and adaptation, and I 
enrertain no doubt that this power of bringing about change, 
a quality of life itself, remains intact. We have created a 
stable, but not an immobile order. 

During recent years, in several American countries, certain 
decisive changes have taken place. These events—some of a 
political order, others of a social and economic character— 
compel us, and in part have already compelled us, to make 
a mew examination of the panorama of Inter-American rela- 
tions. New realities require new solutions. Nevertheless, 
nothing would be easier, and at the same time more dangerous, 
tha to give way without due reflection to the temptation of 
a change. Hence, every program of transcendental reform 
should be based on a careful and objective analysis of reality 
and on a sober evaluation of what is desirable and of what 
is possible. 

Ic is indispensable that we do not discard principles and 
institutions which in the past have been basic elements of 
our community and peoples. It is true that some of these 
principles, such as that of non-intervention, may paralyze in 
certain cases Our joint action ¢*, at least, may restrict it. But 
while this may appear to be a disadvantage, in reality it 
constitutes the only rule compatible with the recognition that 
ours is an organization of sovereign States. 

If on account of optimism, impatience or illusions of im- 
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provement we were to allow a crack in the wall which 
constitutes the individual defense of each one of our republics 
—the respect for the reserved dominion of the State—such 
a crack would become successfully a greater and greater 
opening through which, inevitably, at first with timidity, but 
later with greater audacity, contingent solutions would be 
introduced which would only create discontent and mistrust 
among the Republics, and would conclude by jeopardizing, 
perhaps without remedy, the very soundness of our Organiza- 
tion. 

Allow me, to dwell, in the same spirit, on the subject of 
diplomatic asylum. I do not fail to recognize that under the 
generous protection of this institution abuses have taken 
place; and that the evaluation has not always been correct, 
for persons enjoying asylum, more than seeking refuge to keep 
themselves alive or their liberty protected, have tried on 
occasions to cast disrepute on the Government of their own 
country. But in the face of this criticism two affirmations 
rise with inevitable strength. First, we can state that the 
errors and abuses constitute an insignificant minority and 
do not compare with the great benefits derived from such a 
humanitarian institution. Second, an objective analysis of the 
many cases of diplomatic asylum in history, shows that when 
abuses and errors have occurred this is due to the existence 
of a constant climate of political persecution, or because 
human rights, especially freedom of expression and freedom 
of movement, have been violated by a shameful system of 
government. 

The confidence which I have in the constant progress of 
our countries and their public institutions is unlimited. 
Sooner or later, perhaps it will not be necessary to resort to 
diplomatic or territorial asylum; but as long as the danger 
exists, even sporadically, that abuses of public power may 
endanger the life or liberty of citizens on account of their 
opinions, beliefs or political activities, it is mecessary to main- 
tain integrally the century-old right of granting asylum to 
such persons under persecution. 

Another evidence of these aspirations for renewal is found 
in the voices of criticism, in the expressions of skepticism, 
and in the comments made regarding the activities of our 
organization. What is the real significance of this criticism? 
And what is the underlying cause of the unrest observed in 
many Latin American nations? Although the unrest is ex- 
pressed in very different forms, there is a common, note 
which unites all recent political and social events. One cannot 
deny that we are facing a Latin American crisis which affects 
the individual life of our countries as well as Inter-American 
relations. This crisis consists fundamentally in the constantly 
more visible and more extreme imbalance between the quasi- 
perfection of our political institutions and the distressing 
economic and social reality of the Latin American nations. 

Some are undergoing a process of development, others are 
barely starting it. But whatever may be the difference in degree 
between them, all or almost all are facing similar problems. We 
are dealing here with expanding economies which encounter 
two obstacles: a great population growth—which in itself is 
already a problem—and an insufficiency of resources to finance 
their development with the speed required both by the 
population increase and by the unpostponable necessity of 
raising the standard of living of our peoples. 

Before going further into this subject, I wish to point out 
again what has been and still is the position of Mexico 
concerning this question so saturated with dramatic reality. 
We have always maintained that the development of a 
nation should be achieved, primarily and to the extent 
possible, by utilizing the resources, the man-power, the genius 
and the efforts of the citizens of the country itself. Likewise 
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we believe that a disinterested and loyal collaboration of all 
the republics of our Hemisphere would accelerate their in- 
tegral development. In this respect it is proper to analyze the 
results of the action of the Organization of American States 
in this field. If my words bear an accent of criticism, I may 
be excused by recognizing the share of responsibiltiy that 
belongs to Mexico, as well as to others. We are the Organiza- 
tion of American States; we who are here as representatives 
and the peoples whom we represent, and the Organization 
must achieve what we want it to achieve. This criticism, con- 
sequently, is self-criticism. I do not ignore all that we have 
done, including action in the economic field; nor do I ignore 
the fact that in international life it is indispensable to con- 
ciliate and reach agreement on divergent points of view, which 
requires time. But what is true is that the history of recent 
years provides irrefutable evidence, in my opinion, that the 
results of our cooperation in economic matters have not 
satisfied the legitimate aspirations of our peoples nor the 
confidence they have placed in our Organization. 

In the spring of 1957, the Inter-American Committee of 
Presidential Representatives, established as a result of the 
timely initiative of President Eisenhower, adopted several 
resolutions—some of them excellent—but to date in the 
majority of cases, they have not been implemented fully. 
Three months later the Economic Conference of Buenos Aires 
was convened, and the lack of enthusiasm and determination 
to undertake the task resulting from that Conference became 
so evident that, by mid-year 1958, President Kubitschek 
sent out a generous plan for cooperation which he himself 
entitled “Operation Pan America.” In order to implement it 
the Committee of Twenty-One was established. As a result 
of its deliberations, it adopted, in May 1959, a series of resolu- 
tions, likewise of varying value, which do not seem to satisfy 
our hopes of collective improvement inasmuch as the Fifth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs—held 
in August of this year—admits that “it is essential to intensify 
with the greatest urgency the collective efforts already begun 
in order to accelerate the rate of economic development of Latin 
America and to raise the standards of living of the peoples 
of the hemisphere.” 

Do not the multiplicity of efforts, all these demonstrations 
of dissatisfaction imply that we have not undertaken the task 
with enthusiasm or that, if we have done so, we have not 
resorted to adequate means? 

At the beginning of this address, I pointed out that it is 
not always easy to conciliate what is desirable with what is 
possible, and it is obvious that no one is going to ask our 
Organization to do what is outside its scope. But what we can 
and should require of it, is that it should not try to cover 
reality with a screen of resolutions on which nothing sub- 
stantial can be built and which reach their final resting place 
in the bottomless file of forgetfulness into which all useless 
papers go. Such an attitude is dangerous because it undermines 
the prestige of our Organization, makes public opinion lose 
faith in its possibilities and converts our deliberations into 
an object of criticism or, in the best of cases, into a con- 
glomeration of words which interest no one and which no 
one examines. 

Let us take up two or three of the great problems of an 
economic character, the solution of which, because of its 
feasibility, could be accelerated by means of the combined 
action of our Organization. Or let us consider whether it 
would not be preferable to undertake dramatically and vigor- 
ously the solution of one problem alone; or whether we 
should use our imagination and channel our unemployed 
resources to improve methods of progress, and the peace and 
harmony of the world, by giving special attention to the 
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development of those areas which will be improved only 
through the collaboration of all of us. 

If I did not have confidence that our Organization is capable 
of obtaining in the field of economic cooperation, the same 
brilliant results which it has obtained in the political and 
juridical spheres, I would not have expressed my views with 
the frankness with which I have spoken. But precisely because 
I have faith in it, precisely because I consider it to be the 
most complete and coherent regional organization in ex- 
istence; precisely because I know that we have not exhausted 
the rich stream of its possibilities and of our spirit of co- 
operation; for all these reasons I take the liberty of making 
an appeal to the collective conscience of America. 

At the meeting of Presidential Representatives, in the Eco- 
nomic Conference held in Buenos Aires, the creation of an 
inter-American credit institution appeared almost an inac- 
cessible illusion; but today, two years later, the Inter-American 
Development Bank is a juridical reality and soon will be a 
functional reality carrying out the mission conceived by the 
delegates of our countries, since the First International 
Conference of American States. 

In our search for solutions let us not confuse the impossible 
with the difficult. Let us undertake our task free from selfish- 
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ness, with continuity, with vigorous enthusiasm and, if 
necessary, with audacity. Let us inject into our task the vision 
that inspired the great patriots of our history; let us follow 
their brilliant example with a mature conviction, born of 
reflection, that success will crown our efforts. 

Otherwise, the alternative that we face is clear: either a 
prosperous and democratic America, united in political liberty 
and with abundance of goods for all and especially for those 
who need them most, or an America divided by the misery 
of some and the wealth of others, undermined by ignorance 
and an easy prey for any demagogical agitation. To fortify 
the Latin American countries is to fortify democracy. 

Our way of life and the political institutions which express 
it, represent a philosophy founded on the supreme value of 
the human person. Americanism is humanism. We do not 
conceive of man as an abstraction nor as one more cog in 
the machinery of history. For us man is a specific reality, a 
being of flesh and bone with a right to happiness, work, bread, 
dignity and liberty on this earth. To strengthen our democ- 
racies, to create abundance where today there is poverty, to 
establish social justice where inequality, oppression, ignorance, 
and misery prevail—is to make America great and also to 
struggle for the greatness of man. 


Communist Tactics 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATING TECHNIQUES 
By PROFESSOR ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN, Le Moyne College, Syracuse, New York 


Delivered to the National Strategy Seminar, The National War College, Washington, D. C., July 16, 1959 


of the most important men in Communist China, Liu 
Shao-chi, published a book in 1953 which is entitled 
How to Be a Good Communist, and this book is, I understand, 
a best seller in Communist China. It is must reading in most 
of the Soviet Bloc. In his book, the author stresses two 
requirements for members of the Communist party. First of 
all, party members must become the best pupils of Marxism- 
Leninism, and second, party members must unconditionally 
subordinate their own personal interests to that of the party. 
Mao Tse Tung, the other great Chinese Communist leader, 
stresses in his book, Selected Works, the military essence of 
Communism, using the term military in the broadest sense. I 
shall quote now from his Volume II of his Selected Works, 
the 1954 edition of which was published in this country by 
the Communist Publishing House International Publishers. 
Mao says this: “Communists should prove themselves the 
most clearheaded leaders in the war. Every Communist must 
grasp the truth: ‘Political power grows out of the barrel of 
a gun.’ Our principle is that the party commands the gun 
and the gun will never be allowed to command the party. But 
it is also true that with guns at our disposal, we can really 
build up the party organizations and the 8th Route Army 
has built up a powerful party organization in North China. 
We can also rear cadres and create schools, culture and mass 
movements. Everything in Yenan ‘has been built up by means 
of the gun. Anything can grow out of the barrel of a gun.’ 
“According to the Marxist theory of the state, the army is 
the chief component of the political power of the state. 
Whoever wants to build the political power of the state 
and to maintain it must have a strong army. Some people 
have ridiculed us as advocates of the omnipotence of war. 
Yes, we are. We are the advocates of the omnipotence of the 
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revolutionary war which is not bad at all but is good and is 
Marxist. With the help of guns, the Russian Communists 
brought about socialism. We are to bring about a democratic 
republic. Experience in the class struggle in the era of im- 
perialism teaches us that the working class and the toiling 
masses cannot defeat the armed bourgeoisie landlords except 
by the power of the gun; in this sense, we can even say that 
the whole world can be remoulded only with the gun. As we 
are advocates of the abolition of war, we do not desire war, 
but war can only be abolished through war. In order to get rid 
of the gun, we must first grasp it in our hand.” I want to 
stress this last passage because of this evening's headline in 
which Khrushchev says he wants to abolish war. He wants to 
end war through war. 

The last part of his quotation is this: “The central task 
and the supreme form of a revolution is the seizure of 
political power by force of arms and the solution of problems 
by war. This principle of Marxism-Leninism holds true every- 
where. This principle is absolutely true for China as well as 
for other states.” 

Prior to my presenting a historical outline of the operations 
of the International Communist Movement in different parts 
of the world, I propose to make some general observations 
about the operational code of the International Communist 
Movement, its tactics and its organizations. 

We have already had two discussions of the operational 
code of Marxism-Leninism and I only want to make some 
comments tonight which I think need to be made because 
they were not covered in the other two presentations or they 
were not sufficiently covered to serve as an introduction to 
this particular lecture. 

The doctrine of Marxism-Leninism is the religion of all 
Communists. It is their reason for living. They are deadly 
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serious about it. Now this doctrine has a three-fold develop- 
ment, beginning from the time when Karl Marx first wrote 
in the middle of the 19th century, first from Capitalism 
to Socialism and then from Socialism to Communism. Marx’ 
contribution to this doctrine was that of class war. The 
proletariat, if led by a “class-comscious vanguard” (which 
is the Communist party) will through force and violence 
— inevitably through force and violence—overthrow the 
bourgeoisie (the Capitalist class) and establish a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat (or more precisely the Communist 
party). Lenin internationalized Marx by pointing out that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat (Communist party) could 
only achieve Socialism; that Communism could not come 
about until all states without exception have come under 
control of the dictatorship of the Communist party. Then 
and only then can the transition be made from Socialism to 
Communism; then and only then can the state wither away. 
The doctrine of Marxism-Leninism also stresses the concept 
of the double vanguard. This means that the Communist 
party is the vanguard of the proletariat within states. But it 
also means, and this is Lenin’s contribution, that the Soviet 
Union is the vanguard of the Iurernational Communist 
Movement. All Communists look upon the Soviet Union as 
the leader; what is good for the Soviet Union is good for 
them, and that is why the Italian Communists, for example, 
had to stress the desirability of giving Trieste to Yugoslavia 
even though this ran contrary to all Italian traditions; in their 
view Trieste ceded to Yugoslavia was a good thing because 
the Soviet Union wanted it; it would serve the interests of 
the Soviet Union. The emphasis on force and violence which 
is found repeatedly in writings of Lenin and of Marx was 
reiterated at the 20th Party Congress of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union in 1956. At this time Khrushchev pointed 
out that in some cases it would be conceivable that the Com- 
munist party could come into power through peaceful or evolu- 
tionary means. And he had in mind perhaps France or Italy, 
for it is possible that Communist parties could come 
to power through peaceful means in these countries. But 
Khrushchev pointed out that with respect to leading industrial 
states, and he obviously had in mind the United States, the 
exploiters, the imperialists, the capitalists will resist in the 
final result. They will resist Soviet expansionism and force 
will have to be used to overthrow these last resisting exploiters. 

It is important then to remember that at the basis of the 
operations of the International Communist Movement and 
the basis of the Soviet foreign policy is this religious doctrine 
that the accomplishment of Communism, that is to say, the 
transition from the imperfect state of Socialism to the perfect 
state of Communism, cannot be brought about withour the 
violent overthrow of the last resisting Capitalist state, par- 
ticularly the United States. 

In 1938, Stalin staged one of the numerous press interviews 
which he was fond of holding to get across some important 
doctrinal points. This was his famous interview with 
Comrade Ivanov. Comrade Ivanov asked Stalin “We here 
in the Soviet Union have gotten rid of the exploiting class. We 
have only one class in the Soviet Union, and all the saboteurs 
and the wreckers, and the Fascists and the Deviationists have 
been done away with and can we not therefore make the 
transition from Socialism to Communism?” Stalin replied, 
“Comrade Ivanov, we cannot make tle transition from So- 
cialism to Communism so long as non-Soviet states exist, so 
long as any state exists anywhere in the world which is not 
under control of the dictatorship of the Communist party.” 
Khrushchev has reiterated this many times. 

Now on the organizational side of the picture, organization 
is crucial to the International Communist Movement. 
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A recent issue of International Affairs, the theoretical 
journal of the International Communist Movement, had this 
to say about organization: “The Communist parties in the 
Capitalist world have grown organizationally and ideologically 
during the post war years. The Information Bureau of Com- 
munist and Workers Parties, formed in 1947 in keeping with 
the needs of these times undoubtedly played a positive role 
in the International Communist Movement during the post 
war years. It helped in no small measure in overcoming the 
dispersal and establishing and strengthening the fraternal 
contact and mutual exchange experienced between the parties. 
It will be recalled the delegations from 55 Communist and 
Workers Parties were guests at the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party Soviet Union. Over 50 fraternal parties were 
represented at the 8th Congress of the Communist party of 
China. Delegations from many Communist parties were 
present at the 14th Congress of the French Communist party. 
Direct links, exchange of delegations and personal contact 
between Communist parties are vital to our growth. Direct 
strengthening of the fraternal solidarity of the Communist 
party of all countries was undoubtedly helped by their com- 
plete identical views on the questions advanced by the 
20th Congress of the Communist party Soviet Union, including 
the question of unity of action by the working class and the 
relations with other working class parties.” 

Now more recently than this, in fact just a few months 
ago, the Soviet press pointed out that for the first time in years 
that American Communists were able to attend some of these 
conferences, and the Soviet press indicated how important it 
was that the Americans were able to travel again abroad, 
were able to obtain passports, go to the Soviet Union, take 
their refresher courses and come back to this country more 
effective for their travel. 

The most important American Communists who have been 
in Moscow recently for refresher courses have been Morris 
Childs and James E. Jackson, Jr. who just returned. In 
addition to these Congresses of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union, of the French Communist party, the Chinese 
Communist party and others, there are also International Com- 
munist organizations which are important to our discussion 
this evening. One of them is the World Federation of Trade 
Unions in which Harry Bridges plays such an important part. 
Others include the World Federation of Scientific Workers, 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth which was in- 
volved in the 1957 World Youth Festival, the World 
Federation of Democratic Women, and so on. 

One example among many of the International Communist 
apparatus reaching into a country to try to assist the 
penetration of the Communist movement into mass organiza- 
tions occurred during World War II in connection with an 
organization called the Italian-American Victory Council 
which was actually sponsored by one of the agencies of our 
government; the Communists were very anxious to penetrate 
this organization. Some of you may remember the story of 
Carlo Tresca, an anti-fascist and anti-Communist, an Italian- 
American who became interested in the machinations of the 
Communist movement as it tried to penetrate the Italian- 
American Victory Council. He was interested not only in the 
Council but also in the disappearance, about 1942-43, of a 
former Soviet secret police operative in this country by the 
name of Julia Stewart Poyntz. Benjamin Gitlow’s description 
of the situation casts some light on the operations of the Com- 
munist movement in this country. He writes as follows, 
discussing the Italian and American Victory Council: “The 
Council, to the Communists, was of such great importance that 
orders were transmitted to the Communist party to do every- 
thing possible to capture it. But Carlo Tresca stood in their 
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way. The Mazzini Society, the leading organization of the 
Italian anti-Fascists, under Tresca's pressure, had previously 
in principle adopted the policy of excluding all totalitarian 
and Fascist elements from the Society. Now Tresca, who had 
successfully excluded them from the Mazzini Society, took 
up the fight to exclude both Italian ex-Fascists in America 
and the Communists from the OWlI-sponsored Italian-Ameri- 
can Victory Council. Officials of the Office of War Informa- 
tion fought for their inclusion, but in Tresca’s opposition, 
they had an obstacle which they found difficult to overcome 
for Tresca’s damaging accusations were backed-up by facts 
against Communists and ex-Fascists parading as champions of 
Democracy.” 

The Communist world super structure was determined to 
capture the Italian-American Victory Council, for not only 
Italy was involved but the European continent and Stalin’s 
ambition for world expansion. Moscow rounded up Italian 
Communist agents by the hundreds and shipped them to the 
United States. The Communist International Representative 
demanded that the American Communist party settle its 
score with Tresca on the Poyntz case and all other matters. 
The G. P. U. claimed that he had abused their confidence and 
treacherously double crossed them. Well, shortly after this, 
Tresca was assassinated in New York City. We don't know 
for sure whether the Communists did it. Conceivably it could 
have been done by a Fascist agent, but the story is a typical 
case history of how the International Communist will reach 
into a country and make a very big effort where it thinks that 
the interests of Communism will be advanced. 

During most of the history of the American Communist 
movement, the Soviet Union has had in residence in the 
United States representatives of the Communist International 
or the Communist Information Bureau. One of the most 
famous of these was Gerhart Eisler who went back to eastern 
Germany in 1948, and who is now working for the east 
Germany government. 

Another organizational effort of the International Com- 
munist movement which was quite successful was the World 
Youth Festival which was convened in Moscow in 1957. For 
this occasion, Moscow was cleaned up, fences were erected to 
block off slums, and a Potemkin village atmosphere prevailed. 
Stores were stocked with goods, normally short in supply, 
which were made available to delegates at cut rate prices. 
Elaborate pre-festival briefings prepared the people of Moscow 
and interpreter guides carried out this task. Eight Soviet ships 
were provided by the U. S. S. R. to transport delegations 
from Asia and Africa, and air travel to other delegations was 
in many cases subsidized. As the participants gathered in 
Moscow, organizers mingled with them to advance the 
political aims of the festivals. Festival organizers tried to 
associate UNESCO with the meeting and made capital of a 
message of greetings sent by UN Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold. Demonstrations in favor of “peace,” disarmament, 
anti-Colonialism, and cultural performances were excellently 
executed, and attendance and special exhibits and seminars 
for the fourteen days were encouraged by special guides. The 
whole idea of the festival was to impress non-Communists 
and to get them into the habit of working with Communists. 
Post festival visits to Communist China and the satellites 
were arranged and carefully prepared, and follow-up visits 
were made to delegates after they had returned home. 

Now I have been talking thus far about the Communist 
apparatus itself, that is to say, the Communist party of 
Soviet Union and its servants, the Communist parties abroad. 
But Lenin insisted that with vanguard alone victory is im- 
possible, and pointed out that the objectives of the Communist 
party are to penetrate mass organizations, to use other people, 
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to exploit the names and the influence and the prestige of 
prominent non-Communists who can be persuaded to support 
certain parts of the Communist program. Georgi Dimitrov, 
the former Secr General of the Communist International 
and the former leader of the Bulgarian Communists, put it 
in these words. He said: “As Soviet power grows, there will 
be a greater aversion to Communist parties everywhere. So 
we must practice the techniques of withdrawal, never appear 
in the foreground, let our friends do the work. We must 
always remember that one sympathizer is generally worth 
more than a dozen militant Communists. A university pro- 
fessor who without being a party member lends himself to 
the interest of the Soviet Union is worth more than a hundred 
men with party cards. A writer's reputation is worth more 
than five hundred poor devils who don’t know any better 
than to get themselves beaten up by the police. Every man has 
his value, his merit. The writer who without being a party 
member, defends the Soviet Union, the union leader who is 
outside our ranks, but defends Soviet International Policy, 
is worth more than a thousand party members.” 

The Soviet Union gets more mileage out of people like 
Cyrus Eaton and Linus Pauling than it does out of the 14 
thousand Communists in this country. According to Igor 
Bogolepov, Professor Frederick Schuman’s text book, Soviet 
Politics at Home and Abroad, includes sections taken from 
Stalin’s History of the Communist Party, USSR. Also, according 
to Bogolepov, Beatrice and Sidney Webbs’ book, Soviet-Com- 
munism a New Civilization, includes material which was 
given to the Webbs by Soviet government officials. And 
these two books have certainly had a tremendous influence 
on the thinking of Americans and Britishers. 

We come to tactics very briefly, and here we are talking 
about “Leninist morality.” Lenin developed the idea that what 
advances the cause of International Communist movement is 
moral and what retards the cause of International Communist 
movement is immoral. According to this doctrine certain kinds 
of nationalism are moral or good. For example, in the present 
situation, Hungarian nationalism and Polish nationalism are 
bad or reactionary because they retard the advance of the 
International Communist movement. On the other hand, 
Ceylonese nationalism, Indonesian nationalism, perhaps Iraq 
nationalism, are good because they seem to benefit, at this 
moment, the International Communist movement. Lenin also 
developed the idea of the ebb and flow of the revolutionary 
tide. He wrote a little book called One Step Forward, Two 
Steps Back: if the tide is flowing take one step forward, if 
the tide is ebbing take two steps backward. He also stressed 
the idea of zigging and zagging toward the revolutionary 
objective. Don’t move toward your objective in a straight line: 
zig and zag towards it. 

In general, we can see two tactics which the international 
Communist movement has developed. One is the frontal 
assault tactic, one step forward, military invasions, and the 
other is the strategic retreat which is generally a united front 
tactic sometimes associated with a peace campaign; that is 
two steps backward. And the whole history of Soviet Foreign 
Policy and therefore the International Communist movement 
is a series of either one step forward, the frontal assault, 
military invasion, or two steps backward, a strategic retreat, 
united front, a peace campaign. 

Let's see how these tactics have been employed in the 
history of the International Communist movement. The 
first period is that of 1917 to 1921. This is the period of 
so-called war Communism. The period started with Lenin 
having great expectations of world revolution. Lenin thought 
that this was the time for the Marxist prophecy to come true, 
of proletarian uprisings in the aftermath of a world war 
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inspired by Bolshevik movements would lead to Communist 
dictatorships. But Lenin’s expectations were not realized. 
However, there are certain things about this period that are 
important to us. One of them was the seizure of power by 
Bolsheviks itself which has always been cited as a classic 
by the Communist party of the Soviet Union to other Com- 
munist parties. What the Bolsheviks did was not to come to 
power as Bolsheviks but rather to infiltrate the Petrograd 
Soviet, the Moscow Soviet, and other local Soviets. Origi- 
nally, however, the Soviets were not dominated by the 
Bolsheviks. The Soviets were a protest movement. They 
were against the ideas of Kerensky but they were not originally 
Bolshevik-controlled. The Bolsheviks gradually infiltrated the 
Soviets so that many people who supported the Soviets con- 
tinued to support them even after the Bolsheviks were in 
control because they didn’t realize that Bolsheviks were now 
the dominant element. The Bolsheviks also used the slogans 
“Peace, land, and bread” to which very few could take ex- 
ception and they came to power by playing down their 
hostility to organized religion, by playing down the idea of 
force and violence and by using slogans that had a wide appeal. 
The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk represented the first sign of dis- 
illusionment by Lenin in the expectation of global revolution. 
This was the dispute between Lenin and Trotsky. Trotsky 
did not want to sign the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with the 
Germans but Lenin said it was necessary to do this, that it 
was better to save what little power the Bolsheviks had in 
Russia, even if this might mean the temporary cessation of 
revolutionary activities abroad. Thus did the primacy of 
security of the Soviet base become a cardinal element in 
Soviet doctrine. During this period, '17-'21, there was a 
revolution in Hungary which was successful for a period of 
a few months. That was overthrown, and there was an unsuc- 
cessful revolution in Germany in which the Socialists and 
Conservatives banded together against the Spartacists and by 
the end of the first tactical period 1921, Lenin concluded that 
revolutions do not spontaneously occur. They must be ex- 
ported from Moscow and the important thing was first of all to 
build up the Soviet base of operations and after the Soviet 
Union itself was strong, then Communism could be exported. 

Lenin presaged the evolution of the doctrine of Socialism 
in One country which became a public doctrine in 1924. 
During 1920-1921, the Communist International was created, 
headed by Zinoviev, to coordinate the activities of the newly 
established Communist movements in other countries, to sub- 
merge their interests to that of the Soviet State. During this 
time, 1919-21, the Socialis: parties in the different parts of the 
world held Congresses to decide whether or not Socialist parties 
should affiliate with the Communist International, and many 
of them did. In other instances the Socialist parties broke up 
into two segments, one becoming Communist and the other 
remaining in the Socialist camp. 

Now the second period was the period 1921 to 1924. The 
Third World Congress of the Communist International 
adopted the united front strategy beginning in 1921. This 
was the two steps backward period. The reasoning of the 
Third World Congress was that the Communist parties had 
become isolated and they needed to penetrate the Socialist 
party and mass organizations. 

In China in 1923, the agreement between Sun Yat-sen and 
the Soviet Ambassador Joffe who was formerly the Ambassa- 
dor to Germany brought about Soviet assistance to China’s 
Nationalist government via Soviet agents. A number of them, 
including Borodin and Bluecher, went into Nationalist China 
ostensibly to help the Nationalist Chinese to build up the 
Kuomintang and the military establishment. At this time, 
too, there was quite a lot of writing in Soviet theoretical 
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journals about the colonies in the underdeveloped countries 
being the vulnerable rear of the Capitalist enemy. 

The third tactical period was 1924 to 1928. In June of 
1924, the Fifth World Congress of the Comintern was con- 
vened in Moscow. And here, the International Communist 
movement again took one step forward. This was the Leftist 
turn, a break away from the Socialist leaders and an attempt 
to steal their followers in France and Germany and the other 
countries outside of the Soviet Union. This Leftist turn 
led to a clash between Communists and non-Communists, 
particularly in China. Chiang-Kai-Shek succeeded to power 
in 1925. He recogaized what the Communist was up to. He 
expelled Borodin end Bluecher and the Civil War began in 
that year. 

The next period was '28-'34. In 1928 the Sixth World 
Congress of the Communist International convened and at 
this Congress a variation of the one step forward tactic was 
developed. By this time Zinoviev had been replaced by Georgi 
Dimitrov in the Comintern and also Stalin had done away 
with his chief opponents. At this Congress the idea of just 
and unjust wars was developed. A just war is one that is 
started by the Soviet Union and an unjust war is the other 
type of war. 

Stalin wrote a little pamphlet in 1928 predicting the col- 
lapse of World Capitalism by 1934. On December 31, 1954, 
this pamphlet was withdrawn from circulation. Another thesis 
was developed in the Sixth World Congress which held that 
Socialists and Reformists elements were “Social Fascists.” 
The Communist party in this country referred to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as a “Social Fascist.” Another manifestation of the 
Leftist turn during this tactical period was the support which 
the German KPD, the Communist party, gave to the Nazis. 
And I think without Communist support Nazis perhaps might 
not have come to power in Germany. 

In 1929, the Soviets used force in Manchuria to regain 
desired privileges there. And at the end of that period (1934), 
the International Communist movement, through the inter- 
vention of the Soviet Union, was able to establish the first 
Spanish Soviet Republic in the province of Asturias which, 
however, existed for only two weeks. The Spanish Republic 
finally put down this revolt. 

We come now to perhaps the most interesting tactical 
period in the history of the International Communist move- 
ment. And this is the period of the popular front or the 
United Front, 1935 to 1939. At the Seventh World Congress 
of the Communist International, Georgi Dimitrov, Secretary 
General of the Communist International, enunciated the doc- 
trine of the popular front or United Front which was based on 
the appeal of anti-Fascism. Stalin decided that the security 
position of the Soviet Union required an anti-Fascist orienta- 
tion and so the United Front, with Socialists and other parties, 
Leftist parties generally, were developed in Europe and indeed 
throughout the world. In his book, China’s New Democracy, 
Mao Tse-Tung said that “The United Front strategy enveloped 
the Communist pill in the sweetest sugar coating ever given 
it and we doubled the effectiveness of the dose at the same 
time.” Georgi Dimitrov likened the United Front tactic to 
the Trojan horse tactic, the capture of Troy by the Trojan 
horse. The United Front tactic was very successful in a number 
of countries. In France, the Communists found that Leon Blum 
was a willing collaborator. Leon Blum and the Socialists, and 
indeed the Radical Socialist party, formed a popular front 
and won the 1936 election, and Blum became the Premier, 
although the Communists did not choose to become members 
of his cabinet. 

The Communist party was even more successful in Spain. In 
January of 1936, the popular front in Spain which was a 
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coalition of the Communists, the Socialists, the Sindicalistas, 
and the Republican Action party, although it did not win 
popular vote, claimed that it won a plurality of the seats 
in the Cortes, and then seized control of the government while 
proceeding to liquidate the opposition. Finally early in July 
1936, the last leader of the opposition, Calvo Sotelo, 
was murdered by the popular front government. And then 
the Nationalist Revolution started in July of 1936. The 
Communist elements in the government became stronger 
and stronger. In the original Cabellero government there 
were only two Communists in the cabinet, but Cabellero, 
who was sort of Trotskylike, was finally gotten rid of and 
the government came under control of the Communists by the 
end of "36 and the beginning of '37, with help from Juan 
Negrin and Alvarez del Vayo. Alvarez del Vayo was later one 
of the editors of Nation Magazine. Both of them were working 
for the Soviet Union and the Soviet Press has time and time 
again paid tribute to the fine work that these two gentlemen 
did for the International Communist movement in Spain. 

In the United States, the Ware apparatus began to bloom 
in the United Front period. In China, the Chinese Communists 
formed a coalition with Kuomintang ostensibly to save China 
from the Japanese. But Mao Tse-Tung warned his followers 
very clearly that they should not expose themselves to the 
Japanese. They should save themselves for the greater struggle 
which was to follow. He told his followers in 1937: “Our 
policy should be 70 percent expansion, 20 percent dealing 
with the Kuomintang, and 10 percent resisting the Japanese.” 

In Chile, too, the Communist forced a coalition with the 
Radicals and the Socialist party. And in other countries, the 
United Front period was an immensely successful period and 
many people have wondered why the Soviets gave it up. I 
think the best answer to that is that the Soviets felr although 
individual Communist parties were benefiting from the pop- 
ular front tactic, the international position of the Soviet 
Union had not been materially improved and that some 
deal would have to be made with Hitler. And that was the 
next period '39-'41; August 23, 1939, the signing of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact which was not just a non-aggression pact 
but Was an active alliance between Germany and the Soviet 
Union. Indeed, the negotiations leading up to the Hitler- 
Stalin pact were initiated by the Soviets, not by the Ger- 
mans. Now how did this affect the Communist move- 
ments abroad? I can just give a few examples in each case. 
In the United States, there was created the American Peace 
Mobilization led by Frederick Vanderbilt Field. He picketed 
the White House with the placards “The Yanks are not 
coming.” There were strikes at the Allis-Chalmers plant in 
Milwaukee. There were strikes in some of our aviation in- 
dustries in California. The American Peace Mobilization 
received the support of a number of state CIO councils: 
California, Wisconsin, Connecticut and Washington state. 
It also received the support of the National Maritime Union, 
the American Newspaper Guild, the Fur and Leather Workers 
Union and a number of other unions. 

In France the Communists collaborated with the Vichy 
regime during this period. At the Riom trials, the Com- 
munists denounced Socialists and others and supported the 
Petain regime. This all changed, of course, with the German 
invasion on June 22, 1941. Now the first priority was to 
save the Soviet Union, open up the second front, and to 
sll the Soviet Union to the peoples of the free world. 
So enthused did many persons in the free world become 
about the Soviet Union that such things as these were said. 
Here is Joseph P. Davies, former Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union speaking in Chicago on February 2, 1942: “By the 
testimonial of performance and in my opinion the word of 
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honor of the Soviet Union is a safe as the Bible. (Com- 
munism) is protecting the Christian world of free men and 
I urge all Christians by the faith that you have found at your 
mother’s knees, and in the name of the faith you have found 
in temples of worship, to embrace the Soviet Union.” There 
is another distinguished American who said: “To each one 
regardless of color or creed or origin the Soviet Union offers 
social, economic, educational opportunities. The Soviets con- 
sider an attack of any group of citizens as one against the 
whole section.” And then a leading Senator in the United States 
said: “In the future when we make an estimate of the Soviet 
leadership, we will see that it is based on the finest of demo- 
cratic principles, the cultivation and the development of 
the people by providing proper education, proper health, 
proper hospitalization.” This was typical of the thinking of 
the time, much of it being induced by the International Com- 
munist movement. Now '41-'42 was essentially a defensive 
tactical period; save the Soviet Union and open up a second 
front. After Stalingrad, the Soviet Union frankly recognized 
in its party councils that Germany was going to be defeated 
and the years '43-'45 should be used to extract maximum 
concessions from the United Kingdom and the United States. 
The Soviet went to great length to build up sentiment for the 
Soviet Union. The Soviets needed warm water ports; they 
needed security; they had been isolated in world affairs; there 
were even sociologists who wrote books to the effect that 
Stalin had expansionist desires because he had been to tightly 
swaddled as a babe. During this period also, the International 
Communist movement trained the emigre leaders from Eastern 
Europe for the return which was going to come with the 
liberation. So that such men as Thorez from France who 
deserted his regiment to go to Moscow, Togliatti of Italy, Anna 
Pauker, Rakosi of Hungary and others were in the Soviet Union 
during the war years who planned for the return. In 1943, the 
Soviets were able to win a major victory in Yugoslavia when 
the Western powers withdrew support from the Yugoslavia 
government in exile and the Tito partisan group began to get 
help not only from the Soviet Union but also from Western 
powers. In 1944 the Soviets were able to wipe out the last 
remnant representing the Polish Government in exile. In August 
1944, when the Soviet Army got to the Vistula River, they 
called on the Polish underground in Warsaw to rise up against 
the Nazis. But when the Poles rose up, the Soviets did not help 
them, and for 63 days the Soviets just watched across the river 
while the Nazis decimated the Polish underground. In that 
way, the made-in-Moscow Lublin Committee was able to 
come in to Warsaw and that Lublin Committee is still in 
control of Poland. 

In the Far East, the Soviet changed their tune beginning 
in 1944. Up to this time, they had stressed the necessity of 
a United Front with Chiang Kai-shek against the Japanese 
aggressor. And then in his famous article in the magazine, The 
War and the Working Class, Vladimir Rogoff, a Soviet expert 
on China, instructed the International apparatus to start attack- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek as a reactionary. So in this country and 
elsewhere Chiang Kai-shek who had been respected and sup- 
ported pretty generally was now attacked very strongly by 
“liberal” elements as well as Communists. 

Now we come to the end of World War II and here the 
Soviets pursued certain tactics in Europe which have diverged 
from the tactics pursued in the Far East. First of all, their 
tactics in Europe, '45-'47: In '45 Jacques Duclos, the number 
two man in the French Communist party, wrote an article in the 
theoretical journal, “Cahiers du Communism,” in which he 
called for the resignation of Earl Browder, the Communist 
party leader in this country. The well-disciplined American 
Communist party which had been running a series of editorials 
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eulogizing Earl Browder as the Abe Lincoln of the Twentieth 
century immediately dumped him, and William E. Foster 
became the new man as Duclos had called for. Communist 
parties in France and Italy organized from the under- 
ground movements were members of the coalition govern- 
ments in France and Italy from '45 until '47—the Communists, 
the Socialists, and the Chrisfian Democrats in Italy and their 
counterparts, the MRP, in France. In Eastern Europe during 
this period, the Soviets supported their local Communist 
parties and were able to transform these Communist parties 
into provisional governments by getting control of the minis- 
tries of interior and justice and creating front organizations in 
which the Communists held the key posts: the Fatherland 
Front in Bulgaria, the National Democratic Front in Romania, 
and so on. 

In Europe, the next period was ‘47-49. This began with 
the expulsion of Communist parties from the cabinets of 
France and Italy; and also with the strikes and the dress 
rehearsals for civil war which were directed by Andrei Zhdan- 
ov, the leader of the Comintern which was created in 1947, 
the Communists came very near to gaining control in France 
and Italy. At this time also the war in Greece which had 
started in December of 1944 was renewed, and ic lasted from 
‘47 to ‘49. The International Communist movement attacked 
the Greek government ati: particularly the King of Greece 
in very much the same terms és they attacked Chiang Kai-shek 
and Syngman Rhee. '47-’49 was also a period of sabotaging 
the Marshall Plan in NATO and discrediting the governments 
that were working in the NATO structure. This was also the 
period of the Czech coup d'etat and the Berlin Blockade. 
Beginning in ‘49, the International Communist movement 
in Europe develoned the Stockholm Peace Appeal, and up 
to the present timc, the International Communist movement 
in Europe has been operating on the basis of some sort of a 
peace campaign. 

A manifestation of the Stockholm Peace Appeal in this 
country was the Scientific and Cultural Conference for World 
Peace which was convened in New York City, sponsored by the 
National Council of the Arts Sciences Professions which was 
a Communist-controlled organization. Even though Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson warned that the organization was 
a Communist-dominated organization, a number of very prom- 
inent professors, scientists, clergymen, artists and so on were 
sponsors of the New York meeting. There has been variation 
of the peace campaign ever since, particularly, the emphasis 
in the press of the International Communist movement that 
the Free World must keep its hands off the so-called “peace 
zone.” Indeed, the Soviets will not consider any discussion of 
the “peace zone,” that is to say, Eastern Europe, in any of the 
international negotiations. The Soviets have worked very hard 
to try to win over the German Social Democrats in Western 
Germany. Today, one section of the German Social Democratic 
Party led by Herbert Wehner is very much sympathetic to the 
idea of disengagement, to the idea of a deal on Berlin, and 
accommodating the Soviet Union. In Italy, the job of the Com- 
munist party had been rendered much easier due to the col- 
laboration of the Socialists with the Communists. 

Now turning to Asia in the period '45-’49. In Iran in ‘46, 
the Communists, who had developed a rather important party 
called the Tudeh party, (or Peoples’ Party), supported by the 
Soviet Embassy and a big cultural effort, staged a revolution 
in Azerbaijan, which, however, did not succeed. In India and 
Southeast Asia, the Communists tried to exploit the Nationalist 
anti-Western feelings of the populations, and particularly in 
India and Ceylon and Indonesia and Burma they had some 
success. In China, working through the International Com- 
munist movement and through the influence of such influential 
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organizations as the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Com- 
munists were able to make vast gains. In Japan, a situation 
somewhat similar to Italy existed. In Japan the Socialists 
worked with the Communists and today, while Communist 
organization is rather small in Japan, the Socialist party is 
very important indeed and the Socialist program is very, very 
lictle different from that of the Communists. 

The next period in Asia was 1950-1955, the Korean War. 
The United Nations were led to believe that to bomb north 
of the Yalu would lead to World War III. The Panmunjon 
agreement was followed in "54 by the Geneva Agreement 
which was almost a carbon copy of Panmunjon. In '55, the 
Communists gained control of the Tachen Islands and also 
exploited the anti-Western feelings manifested at the Bandung 
Conference. Beginning in '55 with the Geneva Summit Con- 
ference, the International Communist press developed the 
idea, the “spirit of Geneva.” Anybody who talked about 
liberation or about the Cold War was violating the “spirit 
of Geneva.” Under the cloak of the Geneva Conference, the 
Communists began their penetration of the Middle East, 
first in Egypt and Syria and later in Iraq. In 1957 the Inter- 
national Communist movement established a permanent Afro- 
Asia secretariat in Cairo to exploit anti-Western nationalism 
in Africa and Asia. Radio Cairo for a long time issued propa- 
ganda which was very little different from Radio Moscow. 

There are quite a few Asian and African Marxist leaders 
who were converted to Marxism in Western universities. One 
of them, a cabinet member in Ceylon until very recently, by 
the name of Gunawardena, claims that he was converted to 
Communism by Professor Scott Nearing of the University of 
Chicago many years ago. He shows travelers correspondence 
that he has with Professor Nearing. Both men are dedicated 
Marxists. Gunawardena is certainly a good man for the Soviets 
to lean on in Ceylon. The leader of Ghana—Nkrumah—was 
converted to Marxism in American universities: Lincoln Uni- 
versity and the University of Pennsylvania. He is not a Com- 
munist and he has cooled off in his admiration for the Soviet 
Union, but he is a dedicated Marxist and his attorney general, 
a former Left-Wing British laborite named Geoffrey Bing, 
specializes in incarcerating antiCommunists and others who 
dislike the government of Nkrumah. Recently in Singapore, 
the Peoples’ Action party gained control of the government. 
One of the top leaders in the Peoples’ Action party, Lim 
Chin Siong, is the Communist leader of Singapore and a very 
important man in Southeast Asia. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the Communists gained control 
of the government of Guatemala in 1947 and then were 
thrown out in 1954. The Communists have had some success 
in Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, Mexico and most recently in 
Cuba. In the United States the International Communist 
movement has developed the propaganda thesis of ban-nuclear 
testing, disengagement, disarmament, recognition of Red 
China, some sort of a deal on Germany, and the thesis that 
any restrictions on the Communist movement in this country 
constitutes a violation of civil liberties. Shortly after the 
Hungarian uprising, an organization was formed, including 
two Pennsylvania Communists, called the American Forum 
for Socialist Education. I think it is some tribute to the 
efforts of the Pennsylvania Communists, particularly Al- 
bert Blumberg and Doxey Wilkerson, that they were able to 
get many prominent American clergymen and professors to 
become sponsors of the American Forum for Socialist Educa- 
tion which carries on activities in a number of cities favorable 
to disengagement, unilateral disarmament, recognition of 
Communist China, and so on. 

Raymond Aron, famous French Publicist, has described the 
ability of the Communists to influence intellectual life in these 
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words quoted from his book, The Opium of the Intellectuals: 
“The content of the Communist faith differs scarcely at all from 
the content of other ideologies to which left-wing intellectuals 
everywhere adhere. The liberals are consumed with doubts and 
uncertainties and sometimes feel guilty for being on the wrong 
side, the side of the Right of Reaction or feudalism. The 
climate of the Western universities has renaered students from 
all over the world susceptible to the Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
which is not the logical fulfillment but the dogmatic hardening 
of the progressionist philosophy.” I thing this is a pretty good 
analysis, and I recommend that book to you for a further 
discussion on how the Communists are successfully able to win 
over so many intellectuals to their side. 
Gentlemen, my conclusions: 
1. The Communist party is an instrument of Soviet power 
—an advance echelon of the Soviet military establishment. 
2. Communism spreads primarily because of Soviet or 
Satellite military action or through diplomacy and not be- 
cause of the ideology of the Communist or because the 
Communists are able to come into control via free elections. 
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3. You cannot measure Communist influence by adding 
the numbers of votes for the Communist party. It is the 
ability of the Communists to penetrate non-Communists 
organizations and exploit the names of non-Communists who 
help or are willing to be used to support the Soviet causes. 

4. The Communists have been most successful in in- 
fluencing intellectual life. “The Communist exploits a 
variety of communication channels to produce conditions, 
guilt complexes, schizoid attitudes toward the Communist 
threat and an excessive defensive mentality and diverse 
social neuroses among Western elites.” 


5. In this 15th year of the Third World War, we are 
losing the war. When the war began 15 years ago with 
the Communist invasion of Greece, the Communists con- 
trolled 170 million persons. Today, they control 970 million 
persons. When the war began 15 years ago, the Communists 
controlled 8 million square miles of territory, and today 
they control 16 million miles of territory. 


Thank you very much. 


Our New Position In World Trade 


A PROGRAM TO HALT PRESENT DANGEROUS TRENDS 


By CARROL M. SHANKS, President, The Prudential 


Delivered at a luncheon meeting of the Washington, D. 


ITHIN THE PAST few years, the attention of the 
W American public has been drawn as never before to 
the world outside our boundaries. 

The most direct and dramatic stimulant to our interest in 
foreign affairs has been the rising Russian threat. Another 
less dramatic, but nevertheless significant, reason for our 
growing awareness of the world around us has been the influx 
of foreign-made products to our shores. During the past few 
years, the American public has suddenly become foreign trade 
conscious. Our stores have filled with the products of Europe 
and the Orient. Foreign cars are no longer a novel sight on our 
streets. We are consuming foods and beverages from all over 
the globe. We have become the marketplace for the products 
of the world, with a volume of merchandise imports twice the 
figure of a decade ago. 

American interest in foreign trade has been further stimu- 
lated through the attention devoted in the newspapers to the 
recent large outflow of gold from the United States. During 
the past year and a half, over $3 billion of gold has been trans- 
ferred from the reserves of the United States to the accounts 
of foreign countries, and the gold loss has continued right up 
to the present. This gold outflow has led to doubts in some 
quarters regarding the strength of the dollar, and to speculation 
regarding the possibility of devaluation. 

The growing volume of our imports, and the steady drain 
on our gold reserves, makes this a good time to examine more 
closely our foreign trade position. What has been happening to 
the U. S. balance of international payments during the post- 
war years? Does the outflow of gold threaten the international 
position of the dollar? Are we pricing ourselves out of foreign 
markets? These are the questions I would like to discuss 
with you, in order to arrive at some conclusions concerning 
the domestic and foreign policies which we should adopt in 
the light of our new position in world trade. 

Our Changing Balance of International Payments. For con- 
venience, the U. S. balance of international payments can be 
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divided into three parts: first, payments which are made be- 
cause of the export or import of goods and services; second, 
payments which are made because of the export or import of 
private capital or private gifts; and third, payments which 
represent government loans or gifts. The flow of goods and 
services, the flow of private capital and gifts, and the flow 
of government capital or gifts determine our net balance 
of payments position. 

In the years immediately following the end of World War 
II, with the economies of Europe disrupted by the war, exports 
of goods and services from the United States rose to un- 
precedented levels. These heavy exports were made possible 
partly through grants by the U. S. government, such as the 
Marshall Plan program, which supplied foreign countries with 
desperately-meeded scarce dollars. Despite the unprecedented 
size of our foreign aid program, our trade surplus was so 
large from 1946 through 1949 that it more than balanced all 
these government grants and loans as well as providing for the 
outflow of private capital. As a result, in each of these early 
postwar years we had a net surplus in our international ac- 
counts. These were the years, you will remember, when despite 
substantial U. S. government assistance, the currencies of 
Europe and the United Kingdom were very soft and foreign 
countries lost gold and dollar balances to the United States. 

The year 1950, however, marked a pronounced change in 
our balance of payments position—a change which has con- 
tinued down to the present except for the single year 1957. 
Following the widespread devaluation of foreign currencies 
in 1949, imports to this country jumped up rapidly to levels 
far above anything experienced before. Exports also rose, but 
by a much more modest amount, so that after 1950 our trade 
surplus fell from the over $7 billion which had characterized 
the immediate postwar years to an average of only $3 billion 
a year. Even this reduced trade surplus has in most years 
since 1950 been sufficient to finance our outflow of private 
capital and private gifts. But it has not been sufficient to 
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finance, in addition, the flow of U. S. government loans and 
grants to foreign nations. The result has been that, in each 
year since 1950, with the single exception of the year 1957, 
we have had a net deficit in our balance of international pay- 
ments, and foreign nations have acquired gold or dollar bal- 
ances in settlement of this deficit. The situation since 1950 
has thus been that our trade surplus has not been large enough 
to pay for all the private and government loans and grants 
which we have wished to make. 

During 1959 our imports have increased still further while 
our exports are running about equal to last year. It is, therefore, 
probable that we will have no trade surplus in the current year, 
so that the outflow of private and government loans and gifts 
must be financed entirely by the transfer of gold or dollar 
balances to foreign accounts. Rising imterest rates in the 
United States this year have reduced the outflow of private 
capital, but the net deficit in our balance of international 
payments will nevertheless be larger than in 1958 and may 
approach $4 billion. 

Against the background of these developments in our 
foreign trade position, I would like to explore with you three 
major questions: 

(1) Are we pricing ourselves out of foreign markets, or 
is the disappearance of our trade surplus due primarily 
to other factors? 

(2) Can we continue a consistent balance of payments 
deficit in the future, or will a flight from the dollar 
force us ultimately to take some drastic action, such 
as devaluation, foreign exchange controls, or direct 
import quotas? 

(3) Finally, is there some action we can and should take 
now to avert future deficits? 

Factors Responsible for the Disappearance of our Trade 
Surplus. It is undoubtedly true that, with respect to individual 
commodities and individual countries, part of the decline in 
our trade surplus has been due to a growing failure to compete 
price-wise with foreign goods and services, Since 1950, export 
prices of the United States have risen more tham the export 
prices of Canada, Japan, and many European countries, notably 
West Germany. In the case of manufactured gwods, which 
play such an important role in our overseas trade, our export 
prices have risen at a particularly fast pace compared with 
other exporting countries. There is no question that had we 
been more successful in curbing inflation during the past 
decade, we would today have much less difficulty in balancing 
our over-all international accounts. 

But rising U. S. prices have not been the only reason for 
the rapid rise in our imports and the lack of growth in our 
exports. The major factor has been the improvement in pro- 
ductivity and capacity abroad. European industrial capacity was 
crippled by the war. As a result, in the early postwar years, 
American exporters experienced little serious competition and 
grew accustomed to the pleasant life of operating in a world- 
wide seller's market. Since that time, however, industry in 
Europe and Japan has been rebuilt. New and modern facilities 
have given these countries an unprecedented capacity to pro- 
duce, to export, and to compete. 

The reconstruction of the productive capacity of Western 
Europe has served to strengthen the collective security of the 
free world. We can indeed take pride in the fact that Amer- 
ican foreign aid has played a part in helping to put these 
countries back on their feet. On the other hand, American 
business must now show a new flexibility in meeting foreign 
competition, not only in price, but in technological innova- 
tions, in the availability of goods, in delivery dates, in service, 
in credit facilities, and in marketing techniques. We have 
priced ourselves out of some foreign markets, but we have 
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also lost markets in many cases to newer and better products, 
to faster service, to better credit arrangements, to more aggres- 
sive merchandising. The restoration of our trade surplus will 
require a substantial stepping up in the productivity of Amer- 
ican labor, as well as increased effort and ingenuity on the 
part of American businessmen. 

The Dangers of a Continuation of Recent Trends. | now 
come to the second major question raised at the outset. Can 
we continue for years on end to show a consistent deficit in 
our balance of payments, or will events force us in time to 
take some drastic action, such as devaluing the dollar, estab- 
lishing foreign exchange controls, or imposing direct import 
quotas? 

Even a country as rich as ours cannot sustain indefinitely 
a deficit in its foreign payments on the order of three or four 
billion dollars a year. While the recent outflow of gold has 
served to dramatize our international deficit, it actually makes 
little difference whether foreign countries take possession of 
the gold or increase their dollar holdings, which in turn repre- 
sent a Claim against our gold reserves. It is significant that 
our gold stock at present is just below $20 billion, while the 
total foreign claims against this gold stock amount to $18 
billion. With foreign claims rising at the rate of more than 
$3 billion a year, it is easy to see why there is so much talk 
abroad about the possibility of a devaluation of the dollar. It 
should be remembered also that our gold stock serves double 
duty. We use it not only to settle foreign claims, but nearly 
$12 billion of it is tied up in the form of legal backing for 
our money supply. 

I do not believe that our foreign payments situation has as 
yet become critical, as some observers seem to think. So far, 
there has not been any flight from the dollar. The best 
evidence for this is that foreign countries are still building up 
their dollar balances. If they considered the dollar a weak 
currency, these countries would now be drawing down their 
dollar holdings to protect themselves against a loss from de- 
valuation. We have no reason, it seems to me, to act in a 
panic-stricken fashion. 

On the other hand, I do not share the complacent view of 
those who believe that our deficit will disappear if only we 
let existing policies take their course. There is the real danger 
that if we permit apprehensions about the stability of the 
dollar to gain ground, the international standing of the U. S. 
dollar could be seriously undermined. If Americans were to 
share in these fears, a large-scale flight from the dollar could 
develop. It is true that a portion of the foreign dollar claims 
could never be withdrawn in gold since they represent working 
balances indispensable in carrying on trade with the U. S. 
Nevertheless, any widespread liquidation of dollar holdings 
would be serious and would soohabiy lead us to take drastic 
action to restrict our total involvement in international trade. 

The basic problem in our international accounts is that we 
no longer have a trade surplus to pay for the continuing out- 
flow of private capital and government loans and grants. Since 
we cannot continue indefinitely to run a deficit on international 
account, and since a restriction on the free flow of private 
capital would work to our own disadvantage as well as the 
disadvantage of the rest of the world, our alternatives are 
clearly either to find some way of restoring a substantial trade 
surplus, or else to take action to reduce the outflow of govern- 
ment loans and government grants to foreign countries. 

Few people recognize the full extent of our foreign economic 
and military aid programs. In 1958, the total amount of 
dollars transferred to foreign countries in this way amounted 
to $8.7 billion. Even if we take out of this total the amount 
spent abroad for maintaining our own troops and government 
civilians, we are left with the staggering total of $5.3 billion, 
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which equals 25% of our entire export of goods and services. 

Nor have the past few years shown any reduction in the 
amount of dollars thus transferred under government auspices. 
Duri the early postwar years, most of the dollars were 
provided by UNRRA, the European recovery program, the 
Export-Import Bank, and direct government loans. When this 
postwar economic aid tapered off in the early 1950's, however, 
it was immediately replaced by growing military aid. While 
our non-military loans and grants declined from $5 billion in 
1948 to only $2.5 billion last year, our foreign military aid 
rose from virtually nothing to $2.5 billion, so that the total of 
non-military and military assistance remained at a $5 billion 
level. It is small wonder that we find difficulty in maintaining a 
trade surplus large enough to finance so huge a volume of gov- 
ernment grants. 

As far as our trade surplus is concerned, let me first com- 
ment briefly on the type of remedy which I think we should 
avoid if possible. The United States could achieve at least a 
temporary trade surplus, and do so fairly quickly, by raising 
import duties and other restrictions against foreign goods, 
or by devaluing the dollar. The most compelling argument 
against these two remedies is that they would almost inevitably 
provoke retaliatory action by foreign countries so that the 
long-run effect would not be a trade surplus but a reduction 
in both our exports and our imports. 

In addition to their ineffectiveness as long-run solutions to 
our present problem, import restrictions or a devaluation of 
the dollar would entail further disadvantages. Devaluation of 
the dollar would involve a tremendous loss of prestige for 


the United States which would have political as well as eco-' 


nomic ramifications. Devaluation would be extremely disruptive 
to world trade, and would also grant large windfall profits to a 
country like Russia which has heavy gold holdings. Greater 
restrictions on imports into the United States would curtail the 
variety of products available to our consumers, would reduce 
incentives toward greater efficiency in this country, would 
result in a less productive allocation of our resources, and 
would, of course, lead to rising domestic prices. 

A Six-Point Program. Undesirable as increased restriction of 
imports or devaluation of the dollar would be, they are the 
sort of drastic actions which may eventually be taken if we do 
not now work out a constructive and effective program for 
restoring over-all balance to our international accounts. Be- 
cause we cannot endure indefinitely a substantial deficit in 
our foreign accounts, the time has come to take concrete 
action. Let me propose a six-point program which will go a 
long way toward providing stability and strengthening world- 
wide confidence. No one of these proposals is enough, but 
the combination holds substantial promise of halting present 
trends: 

(1) Redistributing the Defense Burden. The time has come 
for Western Europe to step up its financial share of our 
joint defense effort. That part of the world has again become 
a great industrial center, capable of standing on its own feet. 
If the United States is now required to bear a disproportionate 
share of the NATO budget and, as a result, the international 
value of the dollar deteriorates, the entire free world will 
suffer. Moreover, there is no justification now for continuing 
to furnish economic aid to those countries of Western Europe 
which have managed, partly through our aid, to bestow upon 
their economies an unprecedented degree of prosperity and 
productivity. 

I have no doubt that some of the $4 billion in economic 
and military aid received by Western Europe in 1958 is 
indispensable for military reasons. Furthermore, a drastic 
cutback in this program would lead to a partially-offsetting 
decline in the demand for our exports, and to that extent 
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would oot improve our balance of payments. Nevertheless, 
Western Europe is now in a position to step up its par- 
ticipation in the defense effort of the free world and thereby 
to relieve some of the burden of settling our international 
accounts. I believe we should insist that it do so. 

(2) Sharing Aid to Underdeveloped Nations. Western Eu- 
rope must also shoulder a larger share of the U. S. program of 
providing economic aid to underdeveloped nations. In part, 
this can be accomplished through the recent U. S. proposal 
to establish an international organization, attached to the 
highly-regarded World Bank, to provide development capital 
for the poorer countries of the world. This International 
Development Association would allow needy countries to 
obtain low-cost, long-term loans, repayable in soft currencies. 
I urge that we now press strongly for the ratification of the 
charter of this new institution so that in the future aid 
to the underdeveloped nations will be financed on a multi- 
lateral basis, with increased participation by Japan, Western 
Europe, and particularly West Germany. 

Despite occasional inefficiencies and even outright waste- 
fulness in our aid to underdeveloped countries, this program 
should remain one of the pillars of the free world’s foreign 
policy. On economic grounds, apart from any humanitarian 
considerations, this type of aid redounds to our benefit. Our 
best customers are the most highly industrialized nations 
of the world. Obviously, so long as India has an annual per 
capita income of only $60, it cannot become an important 
market for U. S. exports. 

On political grounds, we can hardly afford to let Russia 
take the lead in assistance to countries now struggling to lift 
themselves out of poverty. These countries have become 
increasingly impatient to better their own living conditions 
and to do it quickly. Their determination to make rapid 
economic strides makes them particularly vulnerable to the 
appeal of Communist propaganda and exploitation. But in 
the future, the aid should come from ail the economically 
strong countries of the Western Alliance, not mainly from 
the United States. 

(3) Removing Discriminations Against U. S. Trade. My 
third recommendation is to step up our negotiations with 
foreign countries for the prompt relaxation and removal of 
remaining discriminatory restrictions against American trade. 
Countries no longer suffering a dollar shortage should now 
be pressed to dismantle the special trade and exchange 
controls which they have directed against American exports 
for over two decades. , 

Recently, a number of European countries returned to 
partial convertibility by making their currencies freely trans- 
ferable into dollars for current trade purposes. The establish- 
ment of external convertibiliry was a step in the right 
direction. But what good is exchange convertibility if quotas 
still restrict the quantity of U. S. products these countries 
may import? The time has come for discrimination to give 
way to equal treatment for American goods abroad. 

Progress along the lines I have suggested must proceed 
more rapidly than it has so far. The countries of Western 
Europe should be made to understand that if they do not 
now give full recognition to our balance-of-payments problem 
by shouldering a larger share of NATO defense costs, by 
increasing their aid to underdeveloped areas, and by eliminat- 
ing restrictions against American goods, they will unquestion- 
ably see the adoption of restrictive trade measures by the 
United States. One step which might be taken by this country 
would be to increase the proportion of our foreign aid which 
must be spent in the United States. The “tying” of foreign 
aid to U. S. exports has some disadvantages, both political 
and economic. But unless more rapid progress is made in 
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eliminating foreign restrictions against the free flow of 
American goods, we may have to make greater use of the 
tie-in requirement in our foreign aid programs. 

(4) Making Our Goods More Competitive. My fourth 
recommendation is to spare no effort in making our goods 
more competitive in world markets by stepping up our 
improvements in technology. Rapidly rising productivity 
abroad has highlighted some of our own inefficiencies, many 
of which have resulted from shortsighted national policies. 
We can no longer afford the outmoded depreciation pro- 
visions of our Federal income tax law, which provide no real 
incentive to rapid replacement of inefficient equipment. We 
can no longer afford farm and other subsidies paid to 
perpetuate the umeconomic use of our resources at the same 
time that they price us out of world markets. Nor can we 
afford lax management by business, and featherbedding by 
labor. 

(5) More Equitable Distribution of Productivity Gains. 
My fifth recommendation is that we make a serious attempt 
to use a portion of the gain from technological improvement 
to lower prices. During recent years, our gains in productivity 
have been absorbed by rising costs of production, leaving no 
margin whatever for reducing prices to the consumer. By 
contrast, in some Western European countries and par- 
ticularly in West Germany, the restraint shown by labor and 
management has made it possible to employ a part of the 
rise in productivity as a powerful and effective weapon 
against inflation. If the factors of production in this country 
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continue to consume the entire increase in productivity, 
efforts to revitalize our competitive standing in the world 
through greater productivity will fail. It is now vitally urgent 
that we halt the wage-price spiral and translate some of 
the benefits of more efficient production into lower prices. 

(6) Monetary and Fiscal Discipline. My sixth recom- 
mendation is that we restrain domestic inflationary pressures 
through effective monetary and fiscal policies. This calls for 
prompt action by the Federal Reserve System in preventing a 
too-rapid expansion in the money supply during periods 
of rising prosperity, such as we enjoy today. It calls for 
responsible and carefully planned government spending and 
taxing, since these have a major influence on the stability of 
the economy and the price level. Failure of the Congress to 
lift the interest rate ceiling on long-term government bonds 
is an illustration of the type of politically expedient action 
which can lead only to lessened confidence abroad in our 
determination to maintain the purchasing power of the dollar. 

The time for action is at hand. The dollar shortage, which 
had existed in mild form ever since World War I and in 
extreme form in the years immediately following World 
War II, has disappeared. In the years ahead, wise inter- 
national trade policies can give us more goods at lower prices. 
They can also give us a new incentive to maintain domestic 
price stability and to improve our productive efficiency. 
But these things will come to pass only if we, and the rest 
of the free world, measure up to the challenge posed by 
the new conditions in world trade. 


Your Fight for God and Country 


OUR PEACE AND LIBERTY COME FROM GOD, NOT FROM GODLESS GOVERNMENTS 
By W. HUME EVERETT, Attorney, The Ohio Oil Company, Houston, Texas 


Delivered at the annual meeting “Freedom in Action, Houston, Texas, October 2, 1959 


dedicated American patriots about the United States of 
America and the form of government under which it was, 
for more than a century, the beacon light of free men through- 
out the world. We must know and understand the basic 
principles upon which our government was founded if we 
are to win this fight for God and country. To gain that 
knowledge and understanding is not only a privilege, but 
affords each of us an opportunity to keep that beacon light 
burning. When the fires of devotion to God and patriotism to 
country go out here, they will go out world-wide. Our enemies 
are the socialists-communists. They would make government 
omnipotent. 
“Experience should teach us to be most on our guard to 
rotect liberty when the government's purposes are 
Sendioaie. Men born to freedom are naturally alert to 
repel invasion of their liberty by evil-minded rulers. 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidious encroach- 
ment by men of zeal, well-meaning, but without under- 
standing. ** The makers of the Constitution ** sought 
to protect Americans in thew beliefs, their thoughts, 
their emotions and their sensations. They conferred, as 
against the government, the right to be let alone—the 
most comprehensive of rights and the right most valued 
by civilized men.** ’”" 


1: IS ALWAYS a distinct honor and privilege to talk with 


1 Olmstead v. U. S., 277 U. S. 478, 72 L. Ed. 956 


We must bring about an awareness to the grave and very 
real danger of losing our form of government through the 
treaty and executive agreement process under which state 
and federal constitutional safeguards can be legally voided. 
We needed a Bricker Amendment when Litvinov and our 
President exchanged letters on November 17, 1933 recogniz- 
ing Red Russia. That agreement, although never viewed by 
the Senate or by the people, was held to supersede the laws 
of New York and the rights of United State citizens.” We 
needed that Amendment then, and we are in dire need of it, 
or a stronger one, now, so as to help prevent the legal 
destruction of our sovereignty, our States and individual 
rights, our freedoms and liberties, through that which is 
now euphemistically called “peace,” “peaceful coexistence,” 
“unity,” “brotherhood,” “togetherness,” and more recently 
“World peace through law.” Whose peace? And what law? 
I ask. God's law, or something intentionally promoted or just 
dreamed up leaving out God? The idea that there is or can 





2See Art. VI, Sec. 2 of our United States Constitution under which 
the United States Supreme Court held that a letter agreement be- 
tween Litvinov and President Roosevelt superseded rights of the 
State of New York and of United States citizens. The letter also 
recognized Soviet Russia and gave it diplomatic immunities so vital 
to its continuous propaganda and espionage activities here. The 
consideration moving to the United States never existed. Litvinov 
agreed that Russia would discontinue its subversive activities in this 
country. U. S. v. Pink, 315 U. S. 293. See also Missouri v. Holland, 
252 U. S. 416, and U. S. v. Belmont, 301 U. S. 324. 
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be an effective man-made law without force is utterly ridicu- 
lous. Recent incidents in this country enforcing a court 
decree with bayonets should prove the point. George Wash- 
ington correctly told us that “Government is mot reason, it 
is mot eloquence, it is FORCE. Like fire, a dangerous servant 
and a fearful master.” 

Recently while attending the American Bar Association 
convention in Miami Beach, I saw the balloon “World Peace 
Through Law” blown up and launched. The author of the 
book kas that title recognized the simple truth that 
government is force (without quoting George Washington, 
of course) and called for a one-world court, a one-world 
government, with power to enforce its edicts. Not once did I 
(nor did anyone else) hear God, the Bible, or the Prince of 
Peace mentioned or referred to. 

I had been to Miami once before. In 1950 when I was 
Chairman of the Highway Commission of Wyoming I spoke 
at a meeting of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. My remarks then are still apropos. I told the highway 
group (amongst other things) that: 

“With the serious threat to our country and to our 
system of living and government, so vividly called to our 
attention by events of the last few days, we are not in a 
position to be critical of anyone unless and until we have 
taken stock and a careful inventory of our own govern- 
mental activities.” 

I also told them that 

“To be a strong nation we must first be individually 
strong; governmmentwise we are no stronger than the 
smallest unit. It is therefore with a sense of duty in a 
high degree that we must look at the situations I will 
discuss with you.” 

Proceeding, I said: 

“To those who hold the philosophy that there should be 
greater authority in government and greater dependence 
upon the public treasury (federal, state or any other), I 
would like to quote General Dwight D. Eisenhower, who 
recently said (remember that was in 1950): 
“IT firmly believe that the army of persons who 
urge greater and greater centralization of authority 
and greater and greater dependence upon the federal 
treasury are really more dangerous than any external 
threat.’ ” 

I closed those remarks with the following: 

“I ask that you be ever mindful of the threat to our great 
country and of our responsibility to make it strong from 
within so as to save it from external forces. To be 
strong we must be good, and to be good we must be 
strong.” 

If we are honest, and I think we are, we will admit that 
something is wrong in our government and that we are not 
aware of just what it is or what to do about it. ” hope that 
my remarks will be of help in this regard by getting you, 
and each of you, to think, study and act. The time is short, 
the hour is late—God and your country desperately need you 
in this fight NOW. I have a great faith that we are not 
going to lose the American Revolution at this late date if we 
seek and show ourselves entitled to the help of Almighty 
God. We are gaining each day and we are going to win this 
fight for God and country. 

The future of human liberty throughout the world is in- 
separably linked with the prospects for a solvent, nationally- 
independent, and constitutionally governed United States of 
America. American liberty and America’s National Sovereignty 
were born together in our great Declaration of Independence. 
As long as this country is militarily and financially strong, 
with the power of its federal and state governments checked, 
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balanced and strictly limited by enforceable Constitutional 
Law, communism can gain no permanent victories anywhere 
on earth. The continued freedom, strength and militant moral 
liberty-loving courage of this country would fan the fires of 
rebellion all over the Red Slave World and the scourge of 
communism would perish in the flames of successful liberating 
revolution. On the contrary, if we continue to ignore con- 
stitutional restraints upon the power of our overgrown federal 
government and further dissipate our strength and our 
national independence in Utopian schemes for the collective 
security of an international superstate, the quick and suc- 
cessful communist conquest of all mankind will be inevitable. 
Just as soon as the financial solvency and the political sover- 
eignty of the United States are both destroyed, Khrushchev 
—the Moscow murderer and the other Kremlin Gangsters— 
will promptly take over the entire world without firing a shot. 
Whar the battle against athe:stic communism badly needs now 
is a nationwide revival of a militant, informed and under- 
standing American Patriotism led by you, as students of history 
and government. 

Contrary to common belief, the fight for God and country 
did not start with the Bolshevik Revolution. It began with 
the American Revolution. The first time a really new system 
of limited government had ever been tried—Our forefathers 
recognized the basic truth that all things come from God and 
none from government. They were an extraordinary group 
of men. 

“It is not merely patriotic pride that compels one to assert 
that never in the history of assemblies has there been a 
convention of men richer in political experience and in 
practical knowledge, or endowed with a profounder in- 
sight into the springs of human action and the intimate 
essence of government. *** It is no less a cause for 
admiration that their instrument of government should 
have survived the trials and crises of a century that saw 
the wreck of more than a score of paper constitutions. * * 
Again despite their youth, the delegates were men of 
wide experience in politics and government, in war and 
diplomacy, in the law and in business; they were learned 
in history and political theory.”* 

Yet, I seriously doubt if any of you have ever been re- 
quired, either as a part of your academic or professional 
training, to read and study THE FEDERALIST PAPERS or 
many of the other basic documents; the proceedings and 
debates of the Constitutional Convention, the biographies of 
its members—a study of all is essential for your effective 
knowledge and leadership in the fight for God and country.‘ 

As a possible test of this point, I have frequently asked, 
What form of government were we supposed to have in these 
United States? The almost universal answer is—‘“a democracy.” 
Yet, one will not find the word “democracy” in the Bible— 
in the Declaration of Independence—in the Bill of Rights 
—or in the Constitution of the United States, or of any 
State. Each State was guaranteed “a republican form of gov- 
ernment,”® not “a democracy.” We still pay lip service to the 
basic concept each time we say “I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one nation, under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” A Republic, not a Democracy. One 
nation “under God,” indivisible. Not one nation divisible and 


3 From introduction to “The Federalist Papers’’ published by The 
Modern Library, New York, pp. v and vi. 

4 See “Formation of the Union,” published by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., in 1927, which may still be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

5 United States Constitution, Article IV, Sec. 4. 
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yet united with others in any Godless, world-wide organization 
or court. 

Some of you may still be of the opinion that our govern- 
ment was to be a democracy. Please let me dispel that mistaken 
belief. Study the Federaiist Papers, the Constitutional debates 
and make your own determination. Let me again quote from 
the introduction to the Federalist Papers: 

“Although the proposed government was to be repre- 
sentative in character, it was not to be democratic. ** 
Furthermore, democracy in 1787 was regarded as a radical 
creed even where it was entertained at all. ** In the 
United States, democracy dates from about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, rather than from the end of the 
eighteenth.”® 

Our forebears determined that restricted government should 
exist under God. They knew that it would not be enough to 
establish majority rule, for they also knew that no tyranny can 
match that of an unfettered shifting majority which Jefferson 
termed an “elective despotism.” We were supposed to have 
a constitutional republic and aot a democracy. The restrictions 
of the Constitution were to cperate upon patriotic Americans 
who might be temporarily elected or appointed to office, and 
were not intended to control and restrict an informed, active, 
and religious people sufficiently interested in God and in 
government to remain that way and be thereby enabled to 
govern themselves through elected representatives who had 
proved to be true believers in the revolutionary American ideal. 

Men in power have not undergone a change, and our fore- 
bears knew they would not and that without the prohibitions 
of the Constitution and the means of giving them immediate 
effect, men in power would become as dangerous as ever 
to the safety, liberty and freedom of the people. “In questions 
of power, then,” wrote Jefferson, “let no more be heard of 
confidence in man, but bind him down from mischief by the 
chains of the Constitution.” 

The founders of our Republic feared parties of the people 
as much as they did a royal government. “Wherever there is 
an interest and power to do wrong,” wrote Madison to 
Jefferson in 1788, “wrong will generally be done, and not 
less readily by a powerful and interested party than by a 
powerful and interested prince.” 

Our immortal forebears, with a firm reliance upon Divine 
Providence, declared to the world that free men and women 
would no longer be subservient to any government not based 
upon a belief in God, knowing full well that our rights and 
privileges are derived from God and not from government. 
They knew that the idea of a Creator being sovereign, as 
exemplified by each individual in his daily living and action 
in accordance with the law of Him who created us, was a 
new experiment in government. They knew their ideal was 
tender and perishable and that it had no power to live beyond 
America’s and Americans’ belief in that basic truth. 

The just have always lived by faith—faith in God, faith 
in the Bible, faith in the power of Jesus Christ, faith in our- 
selves and in our ability to maintain and preserve truth, 
honesty and decency—not through government, but by that 
degree of individual morality and responsibility which com- 
bined makes for freedom and for good government. Our 
faith can be renewed and we can win this battle for the 
minds of men, women and children if we will heed the 
admonitions of the Bible and of our forebears.’ 

The answer to our tensions and problems is not to be 
found in the exercise of governmental power dedicated to the 
socialist creed “From each according to his ability, to each 
6 Op. cit. note 3, p. xvi. 

7 See, Washington's FAREWELL ADDRESS and Jefferson's FIRST 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
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according to his need, and by force.” Not all socialists are 
communists, but all communists are socialists. 

The current peace offensive, aided and abetted by many 
individuals, groups and organizations in this country, “is 
being pushed vigorously by Moscow's agents in all parts of 
the world.”® 

I am sure that no Christian American could believe in lying, 
cheating, stealing, in human blood-letting, beating, brainwash- 
ing, murder, class warfare, treason, slave labor, or any of the 
other beliefs, acts and actions of the communist conspiracy— 
yet, in the false hope of having peaceful co-existence and 
peace with those who would destroy us we provide them 
diplomatic immunities and embassies from which to operate 
an “espionage apparatus (which) directed against the free 
world is more dangerous than it has ever been in our history.” 
We have been warned again and again by faithful Americans 
who know. A congressional committee told us only a few 
months ago that: 

“Soviet-Communist protestations of peaceful intent and a 
desire for true friendship with the United States arc an 
utter sham. The degree to which the incessant beat of 
Moscow’s peace propaganda drums, coupled with other 
factors, has disarmed the American people and lulled them 
into a false sense of security is causing deep concern 
to key security officials.” 

J. Edgar Hoover has told us: 

“Experience has revealed that foreign espionage agents 
seek the protection of legal cover. By that I mean they 
seek admittance into the United States on diplomatic 
passports” 

and further: 

“An attitude of complacency seems to have permeated 
the national mind to an almost unbelievable extent.” 

Only last January, he testified: 

“Despite the Soviet Russian peace front, activities of the 
Communist-bloc intelligence services have continued down 
to the present time. Evaluation of investigative develop- 
ments during the past year has shown that the current 
Red leadership has no intention of relaxing its efforts, 
and the increasing pressure of foreign-directed espionage 
networks will continue indefinitely.’ 

“Mr. Hoover then discussed in considerable detail the 
case of Col. Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, the highest ranking 
Soviet espionage agent apprehended in this country, and 
said to the chairman of the committee: 





8 See House Un-American Activities Com. Report “Communist Peace 
Offensive” first published in 1951. See also its 1959 publication 
“Patterns of Communist Espionage” quoting Dimitri Manuilsky who, 
in 1930, told us: ‘““War to the hilt between Communism and Capital- 
ism is inevitable. Today, of course, we are not strong enough to 
attack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we shall need 
the element of surprise. The bourgeois will have to be put to sleep. 
So we shall fais be launching the most spectacular peace movement 
on record. There will be electrifying overtures and unheard-of-con- 
cessions. The Capitalistic countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They will leap at another 
chance to be friends. As soon as their guard is down, we shall smash 
them with our clenched fists.”’ 

See manner in which clergy were to be and are being used as 
described in “Communist Peace Offensive.” This may help you to 
understand the aid received by the socialists in the action of the 
National Council of Churches in opposing the Bricker Amendment 
and more recently urging the recognition of Red China. It may also 
help you to understand how Koslov is telling the truth when he 
recently said ““We are concentrating all our efforts on peace. We will 
even support the Pope if he is for peace,” and ‘“**that reports of 
ficial Soviet discrimination against Jews were a slander.” It may 
help you to understand what is behind a social-gospelling former 
atheist Bishop of my own Church who recently invited Khrushchev 
(the butcher of Budapest, the anti-Christ atheistic leader of the 
socialist-communist conspiracy) to visit his Church in California 
to hear a sermon by a labor leader. 








I mention this case particularly * * because there are 
some people who think that the matter of Soviet espion- 
age is a thing of the past and no longer exists in view 
of the theme of peaceful co-existence the Soviets continue 
to expound.’”® 

I will ask the “bleeding hearts” (who will not answer my 
quesiions or the issues, but who will readily call me names or 
anonymously cast asperions on my mental health) to answer 

Congressman Francis E. Walter, Chairman of the House Un- 

eee Activities Committee, when he frankly and recently 

sta 


“This report on Patterns of Communist Espionage reveals 
only one facet of the total war which the Communist 
empire is waging against the United States with every 
device conceivable to devilish minds. 

“Let those of our citizenry who flutter and rejoice in 
response to the blandishments and smiles of suave Com- 
munist diplomats take stock of the simple, awful truth 
that these blandishments and smiles are a facade behind 
which operate the deadly tentacles of a human meat 
grinder that has already consumed millions upon millions 
of human beings. 

“May those who accept at face value the pretense of 
‘peaceful co-existeuce’ with the masters of international 
communism justify, if they will, the deceit, intrigue, 
blackmail, espionage, subversion, and mass murder which 
characterizes the program of communism for no less than 
complete world domination.”?° 


My guess is that the “bleeding hearts for peace” in this 
country will not answer Chairman Walter's questions either— 
instead they will flutter and rejoice at the very recent visit of 
that old murdering butcher of Budapest, that old peace-through- 
law lover Khrushchev, even as they did for Mikoyan and 
Koslov, Chief Assistant head-choppers of the atheistic-anti- 
Christ. Instead of rising up in arms, they follow the open-arm 
policy and would be so happy if Chairman Walter and his 
“obstructionist” committee were abolished! ™ 

Peace to those who would destroy you, your Bible, your 
Church, your Constitutional Republic, your faith and the 
“faith of our fathers” is total victory—the day government 
becomes omnipotent. 

“**they have seduced my people, saying, Peace; 

and there was no peace.” (Ezekiel 13:10) 

The true peace our forefathers fought and died for was 
embraced in the American hope and prayer for a universal 
and voluntary observance of God's laws and of restricted and 
narrowly limited government. Yes, our peace and our liberty 
come from God and not from any Godless association of 
governments, representatives of which are not selected by the 
people of any country, burt are selected by the governments of 
those countries. How many of you have read “The Key to 
Peace” in which my good friend, your speaker this evening, 
the Hon. Clarence E. Manion, so ably documents the truth that 
our federal and state governments were all based upon our 
belief that all things come from God? Do you remember the 
preamble to the Constitution of the State of Texas? “Humbly 
invoking the blessings of Almighty God, the people of the 
State of Texas, do ordain and establish this Constitution.” 

The counter-revolutionaries will call you names, unless you 
question the mental health of our founders who unashamedly 
recognized God in government. The one-worlders do not like 





® House Un-American Activities Com. Report 1959, “Patterns of Com- 
munist Espionage,” pp. 1-4. 

10 [bid., Foreword, p. vii. 

11 See, "Operation Abolition,’ release of House Un-American Activities 
Committee 
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the following admonition from the Bible either: 

“Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in 
the seat of the scornful. Therefore the ungodly shall nor 
stand in the judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of 
the righteous. For the Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous; but the way of the ungodly shall perish.” 
PSALM I 


Despite all this testimony; despite all the ministry and 
love of God, the arrogance of men still strives to have “heaven- 
on-earth,” to resort to the police power of government to 
correct and remedy our individual failures in the area of living 
by the Ten Commandments. God is not divided, because men 
are; nor are the Bible lessons or teachings of Jesus Christ any 
less effective because men may be of different colors and 
races, or because they may speak different languages. 

What possible hope for God and country can there be 
through any Godless, one-world court not bound by any con- 
stitutional restrictions—whose judges may be socialists or 
atheists or anti-Christ communists, none of whom is required 
to take the familiar Christian American oath “SO HELP 
ME GOD”? 

Can there be any hope for true peace, for freedom or 
liberty, for a better world, and for the elimiration of warfare 
and force in the current one-world Godless organization for 
which Dr. Alger Hiss was the architect and in which (and in 
its myriad of Godless sub-organizations) about a third, and 
possibly as many as one-half of its executives are dedicated 
socialists or atheistic anti-Christ communists? When we be- 
come so apologetic, or so ashamed of God that we must open 
a meeting of any government organization in these United 
States with meditation instead of prayers to Almighty God, 
and when we recall the Biblical story of the Tower of Babel, 
I am of the firm opinion that we poy See handmaidens of the 
Devil, instead of being Christian soldiers.’* 

Dedicated Christian American patriots, should now arise 
and come to the forefront and demonstrate knowledge of the 
Bible and of the background and true history of our Consti- 
tutional Republic; then demonstrate faith and courage by 
setting the individual precept and example, providing the lead- 
ership, if you please, in the fight for God and country. 

Without attempting to put them in order of importance, | 
would humbly suggest the following for your consideration 
and action: 


1. Learn and know the truths | have referred to today. The 
enemies of the revolutionary American idea (of men govern- 
ing themselves under God and God's laws) have been fighting 
in the counter-revolution since we adopted our Constitution— 
yes, since before the Declaration of Independence they have 
fought to re-establish the false hope of having government 
be all things to all peoples—the old-world concepts which 
Our system upset. During our entire history the enemies of 
the American way have used every fallacious argument, psycho- 
logical approach and destructive tactic the evil mind of man 
can conceive; forgetting that with American patriots principles 
and truths do not change, even though social, political and 
economic conditions do change. One cannot improve the latter 
by a disregard of the former. 

2. Become active in the political party of your choice. Use 


12 See, Watts’ “The United Nations—Planned Tyranny” (published 
by Devin-Adair Co.. N. Y.) pointing out and documenting the 
frontal pretenses, false analogies and emotional barricades indicating 
strongly that the United Nations is simply a tool, a device to destroy 
our constitutional republic, and unless we do something about it, that 
Godless organization and its myriad sub-organizations will be the 
vehicle by, through and under which we will go further down the 
road to universal despotism. 
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your best informed effort to get an American platform adopted 
in lieu of the false old-world concept of something-for-nothing- 
government-is-my-keeper philosophy used so frequently in 
recent years by the counter-revolutionaries. 

3. Nominate and elect men to party and public office who 
will demonstrate, or who have by past performance demon- 
strated, their faith im the revolutionary American idea. Elect 
men of character and integrity who voluntarily pledge their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor to re-establish 
the American Constitutional Republic with the same principles 
in mind and the same dedication and spirit as the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence had when establishing 
limited government under God."* 

4. Determine what is being taught in schools, colleges and 
professional schools in your home town and State. lf that 
which you find does not meet the true American test, then 
do something about it with the local authorities—enlisting 
and organizing your informed neighbors in an effective cam- 
paign. The least any of us can do is to help our own children 
become informed so they will not become brainwashed social- 
ists and addicts of the poison of experiment and never ending 
change. We must recognize the cold hard truth that the 
counter-revolutionaries, socialist-communist attack has created 
a favorable climate for ultimate defeat of the American ideal. 
Our enemies are ahead in the battle for the minds of youth, 
continuously exploiting the God-given idealism of youth to 
advance brutal and Godless tyranny through government, by 
subtly promoting the never existing something-for-nothing 
land of despotism and the devil." 

5. Insist that your children attend the Sunday School and 
Church of your faith—don't send them, go with them. Insist 
and get your fellow churchmen and churchwomen to insist 
that primacy be given to spiritual matters-——the worship of 
God—the teaching of the Bible and the preaching of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ.’® 

6. Live by the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule. 
Remember that no government ever made masses of bad 
people good. We know that it is only through individual 
voluntary effort that anyone can be morally good. Morals can- 
not be successfully legislated or decreed, or effectively en- 
forced by government at any level.'® 

Changing human hearts is a slower process than changing 
laws, but it is far more certain to accomplish permanent results. 
Let us not appeal from God to Caesar, but devote our energies 
to the work of promoting the growth of Christian grace— 
truth, honesty, fairness, generosity, justice and charity—in the 
hearts of men. 

Great goals challenging Christian people everywhere are 
the elimination of poverty and illiteracy, and the care of 


13 See, ‘‘Undermining the Constitution’’ by Norton (published by 


Devin-Adair Co.). See, Op. cit. note 4. 

14 J. Edgar Hoover has told us of the frightening increase in juvenile 
crime. He also told us, recently: “We must teach true values and 
instill necessary disciplines. We must, by example, help our youth 
live up to—and preserve—the spiritual heritage which is the birth- 
right of every American. Our Republic is predicated upon the 
premise that extraordinary qualities exist in ordinary peopie and that 
freedom of opportunity enables those qualities to develop and 
flourish. This is traceable to the creativeness inherent in Christian 
metaphysics. It is the direct antithesis of the quality of negation 
which marks the Communist philosophy. In no area of living can 
the spirit of man soar skyward when it is chained to earth by an 
ideology which denies man either soul or spirit. What is to be the 
character of the next generation? Goethe said that the destiny of any 
nation depends on the opinions of its youth under 25. There is 
no question but that this vital group is a direct target of intense 
Communist endeavor. How are we going to meet that challenge?” 
See ABA Citizenship Bulletin June, 1959, p. 21. See also “Brain- 
washing in the High Schools” and “Collectivism on the Campus” 
by Merrill Root, published by Devin-Adair Co., N. Y 


those in every society who are unable to look after themselves. 
Seeing many such ills and much injustice around him, the 
Christian is tempted to resort to the police power of the 
government to correct them. But Christ proclaimed the Gospel 
of Love, not of force. Police power produces resentment and 
ill-will, stifles energy and destroys production. It never makes 
men kind and charitable. Only the love of Christ can do that. 

American patriots should realize that freedom is indivisible, 
and that if we surrender our freedom to the State in the eco- 
nomic realm in the hope of improving conditions we shall 
subsequently lose freedom in politics, in religion and in all 
other areas of life. And freedom under God has made Ameri- 
ca great-—freedom to think, to worship, to work, to choose, 
to dream, to experiment, to invent, to compete—to make a 
profit, to go broke—freedom to be an individual—the right to 
be let alone. This is America’s Christian heritage. This is 
America’s strength. 

7. The responsibility of each American is to recapture, 
preserve and pass on our American heritage to future genera- 
tions. You can study, you can teach, you can preach—you can 
become active in the political party of your choice; you can 
resist the peace movement wherever it may appear; you can 
base your action upon religious principles and restrict govern- 
ment only by assuming those responsibilities which exist 
under God’s law and are of equal or greater force than the 
grants which our forebears recognized as coming from God, 
and not from government. 

In closing, let me read from a manuscript deposited in one 
of the cornerstones of the Capitol Building of our great 
country. It is in the handwriting of Daniel Webster: 


“On the morning of the first day of the seventy-sixth 
year of the independence of the United States of America, 
in the city of Washington, being the fourth day of July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, this stone, designed as 
the cornerstone of the extension of the Capitol, accord- 
ing to a plan approved by the President in pursuant of 
an Act of Congress, was laid by 


Millard Fillmore 
President of the United States” 


In the last paragraph of his epic manuscript we find a 
message and statement we could honestly make during our 
lifetime—that is, if we will work for that goal and ideal. 
He said: 

“If, therefore, it shall be hereafter the will of God that 
this structure shall fall from its base, that its foundation 
be upturned, and this deposit brought to the eyes of men, 
be it then known, that, on this day the Union of the 
United States of America stands firm, that their Consti- 
tution still exists unimpaired, and with all its original 
usefulness and glory; growing every day stronger and 
stronger in the affection of the great y of American 
people, and attracting more and more the admiration 
of the world. And all here assembled, whether belonging 
to public life, or to private life, with hearts devotedly 
thankful to Almighty God for the preservation of the 
liberty and happiness of the country, unite in sincere and 
fervent prayers that this deposit, and the walls and arches, 
the domes and towers, the columns and entablatures, now 
to be erected over it, may endure forever.” 


And then he concludes, as I do— 
“God Save The United States of America.” 


15“The Hope of the World” by Smoot (Miller Pub. Co., Dallas, 
Texas). 

16 See “The Key to Peace” by Manion (The Heritage Foundation, Inc., 
Chicago). 
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Delivered before the Eve Lear Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, New Haven, Connecticut, 
on Constitution Day, September 17, 1959 


am particularly pleased to speak before you on Constitu- 

tion Day is the fact that my subject, “Historical Aspects 
of Sound Money,” has a direct relationship to that great 
document; for in the very first Article of the Constitution 
(Sec. 8) it is clearly set forth that “The Congress shall have 
Power . . . To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of Weights and Measures.” 
In that connection I call your attention to the fact that the 
Executive branch of our Government, in 1933, improperly 
encroached on the prerogative of the Legislative branch 
when President Roosevelt altered the value of our currency, 
and thereby violated the Constitution which he had sworn 
to uphold. 

My second reason for being happy to speak on this subject 
today stems from the fact that, according to press reports 
from time to time, the women of this country own more than 
half the wealth of this nation. Therefore, if you have not 
already done so, you ladies should interest yourselves in the 
important subject of what constitutes honest Money 

As recently as 1931, a famous British committee of foi. teen 
eminent economists and financiers, known as the “Macmillan 
Committee,” rendered their Report, in which appears the fol- 
lowing statement: “There is, perhaps, no more important 
object in the field of human technique than that the world 
as a whole should achieve a sound and scientific monetary 
system. But there can be little or no hope of progress at an 
early date for the monetary system of the world as a whole, 
except as the result of a process of evolution starting from 
the historic gold standard.” 

It is unfortunate that so many of our people regard the 
Gold Standard as a very complicated subject—when, in reality, 
it is quite simple. As examples of otherwise brilliant people 
who look upon this subject as “complicated,” let me cite the 
two following cases: 

1. In 1895, when the money question was being publicly 
discussed, the distinguished editor of the New York Times, 
Mr. Adolph Ochs, is reported (“The Story of the New York 
Times”) to have written his wife that he was opposed to the 
“free coinage of silver,” and continued: “I will admit that 
the science of the use of silver and gold as money is beyond 
my comprehension.” 

2. Again, at my fiftieth Reunion at Ithaca, in 1957, the 
wife of one of my classmates—a man who was a successful 
lawyer and at one time president of one of the large ocean 
steamship companies—and a woman seemingly far above 
average intelligence, asked me this question: “What difference 
does it make whether paper money is backed with gold or 
with sea shells?” 

When people of the background of the two I have just 
quoted have so vague a conception of what is meant by the 
Gold Standard, it is understandable that the problem of pro- 
moting Sound Money is a difficult one. 

To prove my point that the gold standard is quite simple, 
let me put it this way: Bank checks to the tune of billions 
of dollars, circulate as money; and, so long as the drawers 
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of those checks have ample funds in their bank accounts, 
those checks are as good as any other circulating currency. 
And where the nation involved is on the gold standard, such 
checks, like paper money, are “as good as gold.” 

Now, as to the Government itself: Ever since 1933 the 
U. S. has claimed that the American dollar is worth one-thirty- 
fifth of a fine ounce of gold—and it és in transactions with 
foreign central banks and nations; but, here at home, our 
Government fails to make-good that claim—it refuses to 
permit our citizens to exchange their paper money for gold 
if they choose to do so. In other words, our Government 
ignores a basic principle of the gold standard, which is: the 
privilege of “redeemability in gold, on demand.” That is sheer 
dishonesty, for the U. S. Government can produce paper 
money at less than one-cent per piece, in any denomination. 
As Daniel Webster wisely stated 125-years ago: “Bank notes 
which cannot be redeemed in gold and silver at the will of 
the holder are miserable, abominabie, and fraudulent.” It 
does not mean that people would rush to convert their paper 
money into gold if they enjoyed that privilege; for only an 
unwise person would sacrifice the interest he is getting on his 
savings in a bank in order to hoard gold; but he has a right 
to know that those dollars he has saved will be maintained 
“as good as gold.” That assurance can be guaranteed only 
by the time-honored principle of the Gold Standard. 

Let’s now get down to the historic reasons which support 
my theory that the United States should promptly restore the 
Dollar to the gold standard—firmly fixed at $35 a fine ounce 
of gold, and redeemable, on demand, at that fixed value: 

The world’s greatest economist, Adam Smith, has this to 
say in his monetary masterpiece, “Wealth of Nations,” first 
published in the year 1776: “The raising of the denomination 
of the coin has been the most usual expedient by which a 
real public bankruptcy has been disguised under the appear- 
ance of a pretended payment.” Well, in 1933, our political 
leaders “raised the denomination of our coin” when they 
raised the official-price of gold from $20.67 to $35 an ounce 
of gold; and thereby, “a real public bankruptcy was disguised 
under the appearance of a pretended payment.” 

In 1792, Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Washington, was evidently familiar with the 
basic principles of sound money as portrayed by Adam Smith; 
and both Washington and Hamilton appeared to be well 
aware that paper money needs to be backed with something 
better than sea shells—as recently suggested by my Cornell 
friend. They knew that paper money, to be honest, must be 
specie-backed, i.e., supported with gold and/or silver; and 
they chose to use both of these forms of specie because gold 
was in very short supply in this country in 1792. They gave 
the Dollar a value of 371.25 grains of pure silver, and a value 
of 24.75 grains of pure gold—on the theory that gold was 
15-times as valuable as silver. And it may interest you to 
know that that silver-content of our Dollar has never been 
changed to this day—which strictly accords with the principle 
that once set, the specie value of a currency should never be 
changed. 
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Under that system we went forward for about forty years 
without any change whatever in the value of the Dollar; 
but in the early 1830s there were those who felt that the 
15 to 1 relationship as between gold and silver wasn’t quite 
right—that it ought to be 16 to 1, instead. And there seems 
to have been some merit to that suggestion, for Congress, 
effective in 1837, dropped the gold content of the Dollar 
from 24.75 to 23.22 grains of fine gold—resulting in the 
desired 16 to 1 relationship, and the well-known official-price 
of $20.67 per troy ounce of gold, and which price was never 
again tampered with until the New Deal took over in 1933. 
In other words, for almost a full century our Government 
adhered to the principle that our currency should be held to a 
fixed value in terms of gold—the correct and honest sound- 
money principle of the Gold Standard. 

In that monetary debate which brought about the results 
just mentioned, Daniel Webster played a leading role. On 
the 22nd of Feb., 1834, Webster delivered an address in 
the U. S. Senate which, among his published addresses, carries 
the title “A Redeemabie Paper Currency.” In that address are 
the following forthright statements by the Great Webster: 


I know, indeed, that all paper ought to circulate on a 
specie basis; that all bank notes, to be safe, must be 
convertible into gold and silver at the will of the holder. 
. . . I have already endeavored to warn the country 
against irredeemable paper; against the paper of banks 
which do not pay specie for their own notes; against 
that miserable, abominable, and fraudulent policy which 
attempts to give value to any paper, of any bank, one 
single moment longer than such paper is solbcitelile on 
demand in gold and silver. 


It becomes evident, therefore, that irredeemable paper 
money, such as we have been operating with ever since 1933, 
is a type of money that Daniel regarded as “miserable, abomina- 
ble, and fraudulent” and that it is high time that we restore 
the Dollar to an honest basis. 

With the Civil War upon us in 1861, President Lincoln 
apparently felt that our limited supply of gold needed to be 
conserved, since, in making foreign purchases of war supplies, 
the only money we could use was gold. He therefore tempo- 
rarily withdrew the privilege of redeemability, domestically, 
as a wartime measure—and that held true for the next 18 
years, known as the “greenback” era. But in the early 1870s, 
with the war behind us, many felt we ought to get back on 
the sound foundation of the Gold Standard. Senator John 
Sherman—who later became Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Hayes—was the chief sponsor of the “Resumption 
Act of 1875,” which restored the Dollar to a true gold standard 
as of Jan. 2, 1879. 

Sherman, however, was not alone in that effort; for he 
received great assistance from a Yale graduate of 1853, Andrew 
D. White, who was the co-Founder and first-President of Cornell 
University, which opened its doors in 1868. White had made 
a careful study of the unfortunate experience of France with 
irredeemable paper money in the 1790s; and he developed 
those facts as an address which he delivered before groups 
of Congressmen in Washington, and businessmen in New 
York. He thereby gave great impetus to the gold-standard 
movement which resulted in favorable action on Sherman's 
“Resumption Act”; and later on, Dr. White published that 
address as a small book, his monetary masterpiece “Fiat 
Money Inflation in France,” which was reprinted in panyphlet 
form and used as campaign literature in the political battle 
of 1896 which resulted in the election of McKinley, and 
preserved the Gold Standard intact. The following two passages 
from Dr. White's book throw a lot of light on his thinking 
as respects the subject we are discussing: 


1. “Whenever any nation intrusts to its legislators the 
issue of a currency not based on the idea of redemption in 
standard coin recognized in the commerce of civilized nations, 
it intrusts to them the power to raise or depress the value of 
every article in the possession of every citizen.” and 

2. “Evezy other attempt of the same kind in human history, 
under whatever circumstances, has reached similar results 
in kind if not in degree; all of them show the existence of 
financial laws as real in their operation as those which hold 
the planets in their courses.” 

What Dr. White is saying is that once a nation fixes the 
value of its monetary unit in terms of a definite weight of 
gold, it can no more change that value, properly, than one 
could change the planets in their courses. Unfortunately, 
those sound “financial laws” were ignored in 1933; and we 
have been suffering from inflation ever since. The only 
reliable cure is the Gold Standard. 

You may not be aware that it was the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, Henry Cabot Lodge—Grandfather of our 
present-day Ambassadors to the United Nations and to 
Madrid—who wrote the gold-standard plank of the Republi- 
can Platform of 1896, on which McKinley was elected over 
William Jennings Bryan of “crown of thorns, cross of gold” 
fame. And it was Mr. Lodge who was delegated, in 1900, to 
go to Canton, Ohio, to formally notify President McKinley 
that he had been nominated to succeed himself, in the 1900 
campaign. On that occasion, Mr. Lodge delivered an address 
in which he referred to the Gold Standard as “the cornerstone 
of our economic structure.” Those were wise words and 
show, only too clearly, that we are today operating with an 
economic structure from which the cornerstone has beén 
removed—and the results can be as disastrous as with any 
structure under like conditions. 

There can be no doubt that one of the strongest advocates 
of the Gold Standard that this nation has ever had was 
President Theodore Roosevelt. And, in support of that state- 
ment, I will draw on the four following direct quotes from 
his published addresses: 

1."An honest currency is the strongest symbol and ex- 
pression of honest business life. . . . A financial system of 
assured honesty is the first essential.” (Logansport, Ind., 
Sept., 1902) 

2. “All other issues (referring to the campaign of 1896) 
sank in importance when compared with the vital need of 
keeping our financial system on the high and honorable plane 
imperatively demanded by our position as a great civilized 
power.” (Canton, Ohio, Jan., 1903) 

3. “This nation is on a gold basis. The Treasury of the 
public is in excellent condition. Never before has the per 
capita of circulation been as large as it is today; and this 
circulation, moreover, is of money every dollar of which is at 
par with gold.” (Syracuse, Sept., 1903) 

4. “We know what we mean when we speak of an honest 
and stable currency. . . . So long as the Republican party is 
in power the gold standard is settled, not as a matter of 
temporary political expediency, not because of shifting condi- 
tions in the production of gold in certain mining centers, but 
in accordance with what we regard as the fundamental princi- 
ples of national morality and wisdom.” (Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
July, 1904) 

As a comment on those forthright statements by Theodore 
Roosevelt, I challenge any man in the United States to produce 
equally strong arguments in favor of the irredeemable paper 
money we have been using for the past quarter-century, and 
still with us. 

As a leading industrialist of his time, and a great public 
benefactor, Andrew Carnegie had a clear understanding as to 
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what constitutes sound and honest money. In an address 
before the Economic Club of New York, in 1908, Mr. Carne- 
gie had this to say: “There is only one substance in the 
world which cannot fall in value, because it is in itself the 
world’s standard of value, and that is gold, which the banks 
of civilized nations have as their reserve.” He went on to 
compare gold to the North Star in this sense: that it is the 
North Star “about which the solar system revolves”; that 
gold occupies a somewhat similar position with respect to 
all other commodities; and that “to deny to gold the privilege 
of serving as the standard of value would be like refusing to 
call the star nearest of all stars to the true North, the North 
Star.” 

In 1921, Andrew W. Mellon became Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Harding; and in just three years 
Mr. Mellon reduced the national debt from 26 billion dollars 
to 17 billion—a reduction of 9,000 million dollars. And in 
1924 Mr. Mellon wrote a book, “Taxation: The People’s 
Business”; and in that book he gives the following strong 
views in support of the’ gold standard: “In so far as this 
government is concerned, its policy has been to keep its own 
house in order; to maintain the gold standard unimpaired; 
to balance its budget; and to carry out a reasonable program 
rr the orderly funding and pacer liquidation of the war 
debt.” 

Finally, in addition to the opinions of the outstanding 
monetary experts and statesmen whom I have quoted, it is 
safe to say that every President of the United States from 
George Washington to Herbert Hoover, inclusive, must have 
had a high regard for the.Gold Standard as a means of 
keeping our currency honest; for, so far as I have ever heard, 
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no President, prior to 1933, ever tried to discard the Gold 
Standard. In other words, from the establishing of the Ameri- 
can dollar in 1792 right down to 1933—-or for 140 years—the 
Legislative branch of our Government retained its Constitu- 
tional prerogative of “coining money and regulating the 
value thereof.” But, in 1933, an unwise Chief Executive, who 
had just previously taken a solemn oatl to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States, within a matter of months 
violated that solemn pledge—as great a piece of dishonesty 


as has ever been inflicted on the American people. And it has. 


been very costly to us all, for the inflation we have been 
experiencing ever since can more properly be attributed to 
our present unsound currency system than to any other 
major cause. 

We shall never get away from that type of dishonest 
money—namely, irredeemable paper money—until Congress 
can be prevailed upon to take favorable action on one of the 
gold-standard bills that have been introduced in that body 
every year for the past several years—such, for example, as 
Representative Heistand’s most recent one, House Resolution 
368, which he presented before that branch on Jan. 7, 1959, 
but which—like its predecessors—has evidently found its way 
into a Congressional pigeonhole. 

Here is where you ladies can render a real service to your 
nation, to the D.A.R., and to yourselves as citizens: Merely 
write letters to our Connecticut Senators and Representatives, 
asking them to interest themselves in support of H. R. 368. 
While too late to expect any action this year, such letters, 
sent right away, will give these law-makers something to 
ponder when they get back home where they will continue 
active in trying to be re-elected in 1960, or later. I thank you! 


The Quality Elementary School 


PROBLEMS FACING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
By ALICE L. FOLEY, Director of Instruction, Brighton Schools, District #1, Rochester 18, New York 


Delivered at the annual meeting of the Council of School Superintendents of the State of New York, Saranac, New York, 
September 21, 1959 


for special consideration at this annual conference the 

problems facing elementary education in New York 
State. It is logical that the stern look at our secondary schools 
which has characterized the last few months would lead to 
an equally stern look at our elementary program. Already 
there are straws in the wind which indicate that this reapprais- 
al or reaffirmation of the underlying philosophy of our ele- 
mentary school system is greatly needed. While the critics of 
our high schools ask for no fundamental change in philosophy 
but for a tightening up of the program along traditional lines, 
some of the critics of our elementary schools are questioning 
the basic concepts of child growth and development upon 
which we have built our program. 

At the Oswego Workshop Commissioner James E. Allen, 
Jr., outlined some of the characteristics which he thought 
would mark a quality educational program. It seemed to me 
that if, following his example, I outlined for you what I think 
would be a quality elementary program, I would touch upon 
the five areas that have been selected by your discussion leaders 
for the period that follows this general session. Before I begin 
I would like to pay tribute to those schools operating in cultur- 
ally deprived areas of our big cities which cannot meet the 
description here, but which are rendering a service to American 
life which fills me always with admiration. They are quality 
schools, too. 


I WOULD LIKE to commend this committee for choosing 


In my quality school a philosophy of education K through 
12 has been worked out by a joint committee of grade school 
teachers, high school teachers, administrators, board and lay 
people, and this philosophy is known as far as possible to 
every citizen in the school district. It is in the hands of every 
teacher; is it referred to frequently and revised every four or 
five years. This philosophy is broad enough to cover the total 
program and specific enough to give real guidance to school 
personnel. In arriving at aims and objectives the high school 
has taken into careful consideration the requirements of the 
colleges, and the elementary school has equally carefully con- 
sidered the requirements of the high school. But just as the 
final high school program must be formulated by those who 
are expert in the high school field, so the elementary school 
program must be made in the last analysis by those who 
have devoted their lives to elementary education. We cannot 
build the kind of educational program we want in America if 
beginning with the graduate school—each area superimposes 
its demands upon the area underneath. Like any other structure 
our educational program must be built up from a solid foun- 
dation. 

In my quality elementary school there would be a feeling 
on the part of the teachers that the superintendent was as 
interested in elementary education as he was in secondary. He 
would demonstrate this interest by spending as much time in 
his elementary schools as he does in his high schools. He would 
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follow a reading class for a few days to see how a master 
teacher develops her reading skills. He would truly understand 
the physical fatigue that comes with the demands of thirty 
little ones; he would know what it is like to eat with them; 
he would really know the ingenious methods she must devise 
to capture their wavering attention and channel their exuber- 
ance into fruitful activity. He would not drain off top elemen- 
tary teachers to staff his junior high school. 

In my quality elementary school the superintendent would 
choose the elementary principal with the greatest of care. He 
might take the winning coach or the top science teacher or 
the young man who needs more money to support his family. 
He might #f, and only if, he were convinced that this was 
the best man or woman for the job. And once he has selected 
the best candidate, he will see that this person studies and 
grows until he is much more than an efficient administrator, 
he is a real expert in elementary education, respected, wise, 
knowing the children in his school individually, for elementary 
education is essentially an individual process. The superintend- 
ent would see that this principal's salary was the same as the 
high school principal’s if their training, their experience, 
the size of their schools, their performance, their hours on 
the job were the same. Hour for hour the problems confronting 
the high school principal are probably more spectacular; they 
are not more significant. My quality elementary school would 
be large enough (not over 600) so that a full time secretary 
would be employed. There would be no excuse for my ele- 
mentary principal to spend his time counting milk money or 
doing other routine clerical work. 

In my quality elementary school someone would be in 
charge of instruction, of coordinating the total K-12 program. 
This person would have a much broader function than just 
dovetailing elementary courses of study with high school 
courses of study. He or she would work with teachers, with 
heads of departments, with grade chairmen, with principals 
and guidance counselors to get the highest quality program 
possible. The charge would be to keep the whole school system 
moving towards its educational goals. This would embrace 
much more than curriculum studies, however important these 
are. In my quality elementary school I am more concerned with 
the ways in which instruction is going on than I am for 
example with spending hours deciding whether the “sixes” 
should be taught at the end of Grade Three or the beginning 
of Grade Four. I am more concerned that my teachers are 
teaching children to express themselves clearly in writing than 
I am at what grade level they teach a compound sentence. 

In my quality elementary school just as many elementary 
teachers as high school teachers would be sent to such con- 
ferences as the Council of Teachers of English; the Council 
of Math Teachers, etc. 

In my quality elementary school money would be set aside 
for substitutes so that elementary teachers would have an 
opportunity to visit junior and senior high school classes. Too 
many elementary teachers see the child only as he is right 
now and want to decide right now that he should repeat a 
grade or wait until he is more nearly ready before he begins 
reading instruction so I would want my teachers to have an 
opportunity once in a while to visit junior and senior high 
school classes. In this way they would broaden their outlook; 
they would see the importance of the foundation they are lay- 
ing; they would understand better the rigorous program to 
which high school students are subjected today. Incidentally, 
though this is not the subject of this talk, I would have an 
equal number of high -hool teachers visit the elementary 
school. 

In my quality elementary school I would not segregate the 
gifted on the basis of subject matter or general achievement 
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or potential. 1 would not begin homogeneous grouping until 
the beginning of junior high. There is not time to give the 
many reasons why I, myself, would keep my children in heter- 
Ogeneous groups in the elementary school. One important 
reason is that, though as a school psychologist, I have given 
hundreds and hundreds of LQ. tests to young children, I feel 
that I need time to study a child over a period of a few 
years, to temper my judgment by having some opportunity to 
observe and test the child’s achievement before I would want 
to do much about labeling him as gifted. The elementary school 
child is not born anew on the doorstep of the schoolhouse 
each morning. He is part of a home, of a family, of a neigh- 
borhood. Whether we like it or not, what we do to him and 
with him has tremendous impact on him in his out-of-school 
life. Present tests, in my estimation, are inadequate for screen- 
ing of young children with all that this implies of problems 
that grow out of making the mistake of overestimating the 
child’s intellectual ability or underestimating it. Lots of group- 
ing would go on—intraclass, cross grade, special interest— 
but for the first few years the basic grouping would be heter- 
ogeneous. I would want my grouping in these early formative 
years flexible, dynamic, creative so that, as someone has said, 
“the wondrous richness of diverse and divergent talents can 
be mined and dignified.” Neither would my quality elementary 
school be departmentalized because departmentalized instruc- 
tion, in my opinion, just does not fit the way young children 
grow intellectually nor does it fill the need for that bond be- 
tween teacher and pupil which is so meaningful in these 
early years. The elementary school child sometimes needs a 
long time on one subject, sometimes on another—one child 
needs a lot of time on arithmetic, another a lot of time on 
reading. To compartmentalize his learnings in 45-minute 
hunks of time is not the way his vagrant, curious young mind 
works. Rates of growth in different areas of learning are 
very different for every child. I would look with some favor 
on an ungraded primary school and would like to do some 
experimentation in this area though taking the grade labels 
off the door of itself does nothing. I would emphasize with 
my teachers that quality education depends primarily on the 
ability, the initiative, the creativity, and the dedication of the 
classroom teacher. 

In my quality elementary school I would have special teach- 
ers in art and music and they would teach—they should use 
their talents directly with children. I would want my children 
to have the best possible instruction by some one who can 
impart her love of music and art to them. These are talents 
which not everyone possesses and I would not want to pass by 
an intelligent promising young candidate—with the kind of 
college record I like to see—simply because she could not sing 
well enough to teach music the way I would like it taught 
in my quality school. 

In addition I would like in my quality school—if I could find 
one—a physical education teacher and I would want this 
because I think physical education is very important and be- 
cause this is a field again in which my otherwise excellent 
elementary teacher may not be able to give quality instruction. 
I would rewrite the program in physical education with greater 
emphasis upon calisthenics, fitness, diet, posture, general health 
and vigor and less on games. I would make it possible, in my 
quality elementary school, for all children to learn to swim. 

In my quality elementary school the teacher would teach all 
other subjects under the leadership of her principal and the per- 
son in charge of instruction. She would be that kind of teacher, 
well educated in the liberal arts with some subject matter 
area of major interest. This liberal arts education can be 
obtained in a college of education as well as in a liberal arts 
coliege. She would be equally well educated professionally. In 
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all committees studying science or math, for example, 1 would 
want the advice of the high school head of department, but 
the teacher in my quality school would have the general in- 
telligence, the adaptability and the willingness to learn that 
would make her able to handle her own subject matter areas. 
This responsibility would be hers—not hers carrying out the 
techniques of a supervisor—but hers as a real professional. | 
would expect in my quality school that each teacher would 
use her own special competencies for the good of all teachers. 
A teacher talented in creative writing, for example, tells her 
fellow teachers how she does it. Perhaps one day she teaches 
a lesson for another teacher. The sacred cow‘of the self- 
contained classroom would disappear in an atmosphere of 
mutual helpfulness and freedom from professional parsimony. 
The seven thousand dollars I might spend for a high school 
teacher to come down and tell the grade school teachers what 
to teach in science or English would send ten of my teachers 
to summer school to a man like Verne Rockcastle, or to an 
English person like Mildred Dawson or to Dr. Betts. In two 
years | would be able to send twenty teachers. That, it seems 
to me, would be a tremendous contribution to quality—a 
much greater one than the employment of subject matter 
supervisors. 

In my quality elementary school my entering age would 
vary according to the location of my school. Were I in a 
privileged suburban community where the children had many 
cultural advantages, I would admit them younger, with birth- 
days before January 1, for example, because I believe that 
many bright children, heading for the professions, do not 
need to be almost nineteen before they enter college. I would 
make provision somehow so that my able children, who other- 
wise will be well past eighteen when they graduate from high 
school, can move ahead one year sometime during their ele- 
mentary school program. 

In my quality school someone would be responsible for 
scrutinizing every year most carefully the educational achieve- 
ment record of every child-—his LQ.—his standardized achieve- 
ment tests—his report card marks. Whenever an under- 
achiever was found, something would be done, and if one 
thing didn’t work we would try another. The little child who, 
on his reading readiness and first grade intelligence tests, had 
scored within the normal range, would not be labeled un- 
academic or allowed to fail until we had exhausted every 
effort. 1 have seen too many children who came out far 
differently from what had been predicted to label them or 
categorize them or pigeon hole them or judge them by adult 
standards while they are still children. 

In my quality elementary school the standards would be 
rigorous at the same time that I pointed up to my teachers 
the fact that we do little for a child if we stuff his head with 
facts at the same time that we spoil his natural desire to learn. 
The line between insisting that a child work to capacity and 
pushing him until he reLels is a fine one—in knowing where 
it is lies all the art of teaching. Like any young animal the 
child needs to play. He needs time to explore, to dream, to 
wander the woods and tumble about, free and unfettered. 

In my quality school children would write at least one 
original sentence in some atea of work correctly every day 
beginning in the last half of Grade One. I would hope that 
my quality elementary school would so prepare a child that 
the bitter disappointment that occurred to the son of a friend 
of mine would not occur. After an apparently brilliant high 
school record, his scholarship examination paper was eliminated 
because of the poor quality of the English. In my quality 
elementary school there would be homework beginning at 
Grade Four amounting to about a half hour a night for four 
nights a week and working up to about five hours a week 
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in Grade Six. In my quality elementary school there would 
be foreign language instruction for all children beginning at 
Grade Four taught by a teacher who speaks the language well. 
There would be nothing exploratory about the teaching. The 
program would be continuous and progressive with compe- 
tency in both speaking and writing the language as the ultimate 
goal. My quality school would have an excellent library and 
a trained librarian. It would be the heart of my school. I would 
consider this much more important than a host of remedial 
teachers. The best way to provide for remedial instruction is 
better teaching all along the line with the teacher held squarely 
responsible for the quality of this teaching. The children would 
have an opportunity for dramatics. The philosophy of the band 
and the orchestra would be worked out and understood by all 
teachers. In my quality school the classroom teacher would 
have her children for a two-hour period for uninterrupted 
instruction each day—and rothing could claim any of that 
period—neither music—nor gym—nor dancing lessons, nor 
braces on teeth—nothing. 

In my quality elementary school research and experimenta- 
tion would be going on all the while. These are some of the 
areas I would be investigating today: (1) the entire math 
program. Many of our children in Grade Three and Four are 
able to take more advanced work than they are now taking. 
The program of mathematics in the lower grades needs much 
experimentation. (2) I would re-examine my social studies 
program in the light of new times and world emphases. For 
example, when should we begin to give children knowledge of 
Asia, Africa; it looks as if they were going to need it. (3) 
I would do some experimenting with the old-fashioned mini- 
mum essentials to be sure my children knew the fundamentals. 
It troubles me when a parent of a bright 10-year old who has 
just finished fifth grade tells me that his child did not know 
which direction they would start out to go to Washington. 
It troubles me when we teach children to verbalize about 
atomic energy and do not teach them the names of the birds 
that they see in the garden, or the trees that they touch in their 
play. In my work in my own school, I frequently give the 
WISC Test. As many of you know, the first test in this series 
is one on general information. One of the presumably harder 
items on this test is to tell what a barometer is. During the 
past two years many more young children answer this question 
correctly than did formerly, but an amazing number of children 
cannot tell where the sun sets. (4) I would do some experi- 
menting with our methods of grouping for reading instruction. 
Is the widespread method of dividing classes of thirty into 
three groups with one group getting to a story in the book 
three weeks after the other and then putting the children 
altogether in the same book for Social Studies the best way 
to teach children to read? This area needs a good hard look. 

The differences between a school that is doing a fairly 
good job and one that is doing a really top quality job are 
little Seti which add up to quite a tremendous whole. In 
the top quality school administration serves instruction. The 
human relations are more important than public relations for 
if the human relations are good, good public relations will 
follow. In the top quality school parents come in and out at 
will, offering suggestions sometimes making requests which 
are granted if at all possible. There is an atmosphere of 
friendliness and good will. It’s all business, but happy business. 
Every child has his place. Discipline is imposed when needed, 
but the ultimate aim of a self-disciplined adult is never lost. 
There is a painstaking and continuous examination of each 
child’s capacities and achievements. What Cardinal Newman 
said in describing an ideal university could be said of it, “It 
is mot a foundry, nor a mint, nor a treadmill. It is (in the 
finest sense of that beautiful phrase) Alma Mater ( fostering 
mother) knowing her children one by one.” 
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Under-Developed Countries And 
Population Trends 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR TIMES 
By SIR HAROLD CACCIA, British Ambassador -to the United States 


Delivered to a joint meeting of the Seattle World Affairs Council, English-Speaking Union, and the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington, September 15, 1959 


day to day events, national and international. There are 

others when it is wise to stand back from the throng of 
events and try to see in perspective the long-term trends of 
history. This evening with your permission, I intend to attempt 
the second and speak to you about the explosive increase in 
the world’s population which has taken place in the last 50 
years and of which there are no present signs of slackening. 

At the beginning of this century the population of the 
world was something in the order of one thousand five hundred 
million, By the end of this century it will almost certainly be 
more than six thousand million. At the present rate of increase, 
within a century and a half, that is by 2100, it may exceed 
thirty thousand million. Oi course, in human affairs it is dan- 
gerous to rely on exact mathematical progression. But if the 
figures for 2100 should be suspect, the figures for 2000, which 
is Only some 40 years away, are less so. 

The significance of these figures in terms of politics is made 
sharp by two other factors. First, the industrial nations, pri- 
marily the Western nations, which comprise only 14% of the 
world’s population, enjoy 55% of the world’s income. Sec- 
ondly, countries and continents are no longer divided by moun- 
tains and a waste of seas. Ignorance and distance are no longer 
protective barriers. In a book called Image of America, the au- 
thor, a Frenchman, Monsieur Bruckberger, last year described 
this state of affairs in the following arresting words: 

“Nothing can halt the industrialization of the world. 
First Russia, and now China have shown us that the most 
backward peoples can achieve it rapidly, very rapidly 
indeed. This means that all those other nations that still 
hunger today have only to make the effort and they too 
will become powerful. Does anyone imagine that, once 
powerful, they will remain hungry and resigned? This 
planet of ours is like a nightmare ocean liner. In the first- 
class, a few well-fed passengers live luxuriously in spa- 
cious quarters, while on the decks and in the holds all the 
rest of the passengers are herded together in hunger and 
misery. Who can fail to see the dynamite in this situation? 
The ocean liner is one world, but a unified world does 
not necessarily mean a world at peace. It is only too ob- 
vious that the people on the decks and in the holds could 
mutiny, and by weight of numbers could easily overwhelm 
and enslave the first-class passengers. Our world is that 
ocean liner, headed toward an unknown destiny, but a des- 
tiny common to all on board.” 


Ti ARE TIMES when it is right to be absorbed in 


THE PROBLEM OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


How has this distinction between the ‘Have’ and ‘Have 
Not’ people of the world come to exist in its present sharp 
form? At the root of it lies not only the question of popula- 
tion increase which modern medicine and other things have 
made possible, but also the problem of economic growth. 
The first stage of economic growth depends upon a society 
being able and willing to invest at least 5 to 10% of its 
yearly gross national product in its future development. So 
long as the population of a country consumes the whole of its 


annual product, it cannot start on the road from a primitive 
traditional to a modern society. 

Using a phrase from aviation, Professor Rostow of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology described the crucial 
point in such economic development as the moment when 
investment in the future has gone on for sufficiently long 
for the economy to “take off.” In these terms Britain and the 
United States both took off during the last century. What 
is even more pertinent in these terms, the Russian economy 
began to take off at some point towards the end of the last 
century. Of course, the Soviet Government might dispute 
this and claim that the whole progress of the Russian economy 
has come since the October Revolution and as a result of the 
application of the theories of Karl Marx. But a less biased 
judgment suggests that this does violence to fact, and that 
the expansion of the Russian economy started under the 
Czarist regime. Indeed, something like what is happening 
in Russia today in terms of economic growth could hardly 
be prevented by any political regime. The resources in men 
and material were there, the investment in the future began, 
the flow of the tide was inexorable. The methods, the political 
dressing, the setbacks brought by war and such policies as 
Stalin's collectivisation at the end of the 1920’s were the 
waves On top of the waters. The tide had already set. 

Of course, from the point of view of the individual, the 
waves may be the vital factor. He either lived through or was 
killed in the war; he either was one of the many millions 
of people who are thought to have died in the Soviet Union 
during the collectivisation period between 1929 and 1932, or 
he survived. But if we are to try to seek the trend of events 
in the history of a country or of the world, it is for the tide 
we should look. 

Although I suggest to you that this is the reality of what 
has been happening economically in Russia, I would be the 
first to admit that it is not the appearance which has been 
presented to the under-developed countries in the world. For 
them, the appearance is that the Russian people in some 40 
years have succeeded in becoming one of the most powerful 
countries of the world, and are on the way to becoming 
prosperous. These under-developed countries may not all 
wish themselves to obtain a measure of that power. But it 
does not need any great stretch of the imagination to see 
how there might be some attraction for them in the Russian 
example of economic betterment, if no alternative is at hand. 

It is for us to offer that alternative. We know well enough 
what is needed: monetary aid, technical aid; the possibility 
of trade. Let me say something under each of these three heads. 


MONETARY AID 

You have yourselves of course provided the largest sums. 
For instance, since 1953 the United States has made bilateral 
economic grants and loans to underdeveloped areas amounting 
to 4.2 billion dollars. This compares with promises of economic 
aid from all the Soviet bloc countries amounting to not much 
over 1.7 billion dollars. Indeed, if it comes to comparisons 
and the United States apart, we in the United Kingdom alone 











in the last seven years have given more economic assistance 
to other countries than the entire Sovier bloc. 

Nevertheless, when these comparisons have been made, we 
must admit that the total aid provided has not yet achieved 
our purpose. ite all our efforts, we should remind our- 
selves of some facts and figures. They came out at the 
Montreal Conference held a year ago. This was a gathering 
attended by the Finance Ministers of the Commonwealth, 
representing some six to seven hundred million people, or a 
quarter of the inhabitants of the world. Since 1950, and 
despite all the aid which they have received, the standard of 
living in many less-developed areas has through the explosive 
increase in population been stationary. In the same period, the 
national income head has risen more than 25% in Europe 
and about 13% in the United States. In other words, the gap 
has been widening, and our objective has not yet been 
reached. 

Meanwhile, the Communists have succeeded in achieving 
psychological effects for their assistance programme out of 
all proportion to its size. Why? The Communists have 
concentrated their economic assistance upon a limited number 
of countries in which they can achieve maximum political, 
strategic or psychological advantage. Whereas Western aid 
has been spread throughout all the less-developed countries, 
numbering over seventy, four-fifths of the Russian offers 
have been to only five countries, that is Afghanistan, the 
United Arab Republic, India, Indonesia and Yugoslavia. They 
have manveuvred with great speed and flexibility and taken 
advantage of any turn in the local political trends. They 
have achieved a considerable degree of economic penetration 
in the Middle East in this way. 

They have been considerably helped in this by the fact that 
they do not have co submit their plans far in advance for 
public approval by legislative processes. They do not have to 
arrange for careful supervision and control. Nor, once the 
immediate objective has been achieved, do they need to care 
about the long-term economic results of their intervention. 

All this derives from the fact that it is often easier to reach 
decisions and carry them through in a dictatorship than in a 
democracy. We, rightly, do not wish to imitate their methods 
or to remove any of the curbs of authority which are essential 
to our democratic government. But it is well to bear these 
facts in mind when we are attempting to assess Soviet 
achievements and the growing potential of the Soviet threat 
in this field. We shall then be in a better position to counter 
it. We must recognize that the need to provide capital aid will 
continue. It is with this in view that your Government has 
put forward a proposal for the organization of yet another 
body to assist development, namely the International De- 
velopment Association. My Government welcomes this pro- 
posal, which is to be discussed at the forthcoming meeting 
of the World Bank in Washington later this month. 


TECHNICAL AID 


The provision of capital alone will not achieve our purpose. 
Its med i is among other things limited by the number 
of qualified technicians and the administrative machine which 
can carry through development schemes. We and you have 
done a great deal already to try to provide the technicians 
who may be needed. But here again we face a stiff challenge. 
Imagine for instance that the Indians had asked you and us 
and we had agreed to help them to carry out an industrializa- 
tion similar in scale and speed to the Chinese. In a recent 
article C. P. Snow has calculated that it would then require 
something like 10-20,000 engineers from the United States 
and United Kingdom to help get the thing going. At present 
we just could not find them. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Perhaps the Russians could. Ac any rate recent evidence 
suggests that the Russian educational system is turning out 
more of the technicians that are needed than either the United 
States or the United Kingdom, or both taken together. Once 
again, there is no question that we have already done a great 
deal. The problem is, have we done enough and are we 
putting ourselves in a position where we can help to the 
degree that will be needed? 


TRADE 

Thirdly, there is the question of trade. There are two 
broad aspects to this. Most under-developed countries are 
producers of primary products, that is, minerals such as 
copper, zinc, lead, or raw materials such as rubber and coffee. 
For them, trade is far more important than loans or grants. 
Many of them learnt that painfully through the recession of 
1957/58. Then, mainly because of the fall in commodity 
prices, the primary producing countries lost over two 
thousand million dollars, or about six times as much as they 
had been lent the year before by the World Bank. How we 
can achieve some stability in prices of such primary com- 
modities is of course an immensely complicated subject in 
itself. But our capital aid will often miss its purpose if in 
the future we appear to take away with one hand more than 
we give with the other. 

The other aspect of trade is our readiness to open our 
markets to manufactured as well as primary products. Here 
again, it is obvious that if under-developed countries are 
going to “take off,” they must diversify their economies and 
industrialize. In any case, whether we like it or not, they 
intend to do so. When they achieve a degree of industrializa- 
tion, they will want to sell the products in the international 
market in order to repay us our loans or in order to acquire 
capital for further development. Once again, this is not an 
easy problem for the industrial countries of the West who 
will have to face the resulting competition. But if we are 
not ready to take the products, we shall ourselves be frus- 
trating the result of much of the capital or technical aid 
which we may have given. 

So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, we have tried 
to face these trade problems realistically. To start with we 
are the world’s largest market for food, and one of the largest 
for raw materials. This means that we are one of the biggest 
importers of the primary commodities which: the under- 
developed countries produce. In our Commonwealth we also 
help in another way. The produce and manufactured goods 
of the Commonwealth are given wide rights of unrestricted 
duty-free entry into the United Kingdom; some 95% of the 
imports into the United Kingdom from the Commonwealth 
pay no duty whatsoever. This applies to a vast range of manu- 
factured goods as well as to basic agricultural products and 
minerals. Moreover, there are no quota limitations at all on 
imports from the Commonwealth countries in the sterling 
area. 

This is not done without sacrifice on our part. There is 
sometimes severe competition against sectors of British 
industry from the Commonwealth countries, for instance, 
cheap textiles. But the British Governments since the war 
have recognized that these difficulties, great as they are, and 
harsh as they may seem in some of their incidence, are not 
comparable with the injury we, and not we alone, should 
suffer from any other policy. 

CONCLUSION 


I have dealt at this length with this question of the 
under-developed lands, because I would suggest to you that 
it is one of the most important single problems concerning our 
civilization today. Despite the difficulties, we have already 
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done and are doing a great deal. But have we yet done 
enough to be certain that the uncommitted countries will 
remain uncommitted: I mean uncommitted to Communism? 
Amongst our difficulties and some of our disadvantages we 
have one other thing on our side. It is an element of truth. 
That truth is that a basic concept of Communism has been 
demonstrated, and nowhere more triumphantly than in the 
United States, to be quite simply and plainly contrary to 
the facts. That is, that it is in the inescapable character of a 
capitalist society to seek to depress wages more and more in 
order that profits may rise higher and higher. Precisely the 
contrary has been shown to a the case. Neither you nor 
we seek anything more than to give all our citizens an ever- 
increasing capacity to consume more and more of the things 
that science and industry can provide. We have the task of 
showing that this pattern can be followed elsewhere, and that 
liberty can be maintained. In other words that it is not 
nécessary to go through periods of brutal dictatorship with 
no regard for the rights of the individual in order to achieve 
economic betterment. We have done this ourselves. It is now 
our duty as well as our interest to see that others can follow 
where we have led. 

It is perhaps all the more fitting that I should take up 
this theme in Seattle. Only last year it was the subject of 
urgent discussion in your city when statesmen from 18 nations, 
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including all the nations of South and South-East Asia, and 
representing more than a third of the world’s population, met 
here on the Consultative Committee of the Coiombo Plan. 
It was in fact from this hotel that President Eisenhower then 
called for a “great peaceful crusade” to aid these countries 
through expanded trade, technical assistance and development 
loans. You may also have seen and heard your President and 
my Prime Minister discuss it in their broadcast from London 
last month. 

This is not a problem which concerns Britain and the 
United States alone amongst the industrial powers. Nor do I 
wish to pretend that we have been or should be alone in 
tackling it. The task ahead can absorb all the united skills, 
statesmanship and resources of the free world if they can be 
mobilized. We have learnt through the years, sometimes 
most painfully, that world prosperity is indivisible. The world 
cannot endure and progress half in poverty and half in 
affluence. 

In the words of Arnold Toynbee: “Our age will be well 
remembered, not for its horrifying crimes nor its astonishing 
inventions, but because it is the first generation since the 
dawn of history in which mankind dared to believe it practical 
to make the benefits of civilization available to the whole 
human race.” 

This is the challenge of our times. 


The Face Of Khrushchev 


AND OUR PERPLEXITY 
By JOHN P. LEARY, S. J., Academic Vice-President, Gonzaga University 


Delivered during the Annual Meeting of the Washington State Bar to the Gonzaga Law Alumni, Spokane, Washington, 
September 19, 1959 


before dinner today I was struck with how impressed 

you are at the new Gonzaga stretching out in every 
direction. The blocks of lawns and gardens, the Crosby 
Library and the new dormitories are a long cry from the time 
when many of you were students here. All of you like the 
new Gonzaga, but it is really only because you liked the old 
Gonzaga. All of this ultimately seems good because you love 
the principles and certitudes upon which this school was 
built. 

It is new now, in a way, and will continue to undergo 
change because the same vitality is at work which first im- 
pelled the Jesuit Fathers almost 75 years ago to start the 
school. The ideals themselves are perennial and they refuse 
to be identified with the old football days or the old glee 
club days or any particular, old or new, personality. When 
we are all gone Gonzaga will still be here because it is 
nourished through an awareness and a living of the values 
which matter. 

I would like to simply make two brief points about values 
to you lawyers here this afternoon. 

Everyone these days in the United States is following the 


\ I CIRCULATED among so many of you old grads 


‘passage of a man named Nikita Khrushchev across our land. 


The other evening I had occasion to watch him speak to the 
press club in Washington. Probably many of you as well 
saw the telecast. As I looked at his face I was struck not by 
the fact that it could be a mean face, or a jolly face or, by 
reflection, that this was the face of the man who presided at 
the rape of Hungary. 

No. I was impressed by the strong, convinced face, by 


how certain the man seemed about things he believed. He 
was asked, for example, if he felt that Russia’s getting to the 
moon first would give her legitimate claims to ownership. 
And he answered by saying that this was a capitalistic question, 
that in his country there was no such thing as mine or 
thine. He went on to speak of socialism and the theories of 
Engel and Marx. Khrushchev related action to theory and 
theory to action. Russian policy stemmed from conviction. 
And I wondered if we were as sure of ourselves as he seemed 
to be, notwithstanding how wrong he is in so much. 

I wondered especially because six weeks ago I had occasion 
to spend 4 or 5 days on the Campus of one of our large state 
universities here in the West. Daily I attended and participated 
in a workshop on college teaching. All involved were as 
cordial and as hospitable as one could wish. The content 
boiled down to techniques and a strange equivalence of values. 
It became increasingly clear to me that this not wanting to 
judge or offend, this tolerance of every theory in “respectable” 
print or “respectable” utterance could corrode our civilization 
as nothing else. How far can detachment from fundamental 
values go, or is anything at all fundamental? 

One day the professor summed up his views by saying that 
the teacher and the school should not seek to convince or 
persuade the student. And a book, only off the press, was 
gone into with some sympathy where the author urged the 
student to read but not conclude, listen but not decide. These 
attitudes appalled me. 

This is the secularism which may very well undo us, the 
abdication of judgment before competing “points of view.” 
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I think, perhaps, that we should fear this more than Khrush- 
chev, who will pass. I look around at the shoulder-shruggers 
instructing On so many of our college campuses and think 
of how they will infect the young. The confusion of youth 
may be given rationale and the only thing worse than dis- 
organizea doubt is organized doubt, the determined and con- 
scious and sophisticated conviction that there are no con- 
victions, nor should there be. 

The contrast between these two situations does not need 
to be delineated further. I again recall to your minds what we 
said a few moments ago. Gonzaga and schools like it are 
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dedicated to the values which matter. You must be witnesses 
to this dedication in which you are involved. That means 
thinking about and loving and articulating the ideals and 
the assurances which alone make life the immensely significant 
process which it is. 

Of course we want owr side to win but we will not win with 
emasculated certitudes, meaningless formulas and cultivated 
doubt. The tough sinewy forces in Russia today are steel 
wrought. Softness and indecision will be no match. Counter- 
forces are at work, of course, but shall we be one of them? 
Thank you so much for your attention. 


The Importance Of The Individual 


AMERICA’S COMMITMENT 
By ERIC JOHNSTON, President of the Motion Picture Association of America, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the World-wide Management Conference of the Bank of America, San Francisco, California, October 1, 1959 


AM PRIVILEGED to be here at this world-wide con- 

ference of managers of the Bank of America. As I 

stand here, I am also delighted to note that our banking 
fraternity is in fighting trim, that the weightiness that concerns 
us is in our minds, not in our physiques. 

A while ago, down on the Black Sea in Russia, I remember 
a moment when Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, the arch repre- 
sentative of communism, prodded me in the stomach and said: 
“You're no capitalist. You're a man in disguise. Capitalists, 
it is well known, are fat!” 

I tried to explain to him that this was not usually so— 
and seeing you here in San Francisco, I am glad to have my 
judgment sustained. 

But looking back, as sometimes I must, I remember a 
time when the American banker was seen in our country 
as a ponderous and unlovable sort. You are all familiar, | 
trust, with that cartoon caricature of the banker which became 
a cliché in the earlier part of this century. 

According to the popular image in those days, the banker 
was a man in a velvet waistcoat crossed by a solid gold 
watch chain. His waistcoat was usually festooned with dollar 
signs. Bank notes and foreclosure papers dripped from all 
of his pockets. 

This unhallowed figure was usually shown sitting behind 
a huge mahogany desk in the marbled halls of the bank. He 
sat because it would have been impossible for him to rise— 
considering the size of his middle. 

This, as I say, was the old image of the banker, a man 
who knew the price of everything and the value of nothing. 
But there were exceptions in those days—plenty of them, 
as I recall. One such exception started me off in business with 
a loan when I had nothing to offer but my own face value. 
Probably many of you ran across the same sort of trusting 
banker yourselves. 

There is one incident that still stands out in my mind— 
and in our national records of that period. It happened on 
Capitol Hill in Washington, D. C., back in 1912. It involved 
one of the most bank-minded of American bankers. He was 
called before a Congressional committee to explain himself 
and his various and possibly nefarious dealings. 

He was an old man then. Facing the committee's investi- 
gator, he was requested to reveal the basis on which his 
investment firm granted its loans and credits. 

What counted most?—he was asked. The collateral the 
potential borrower had to offer? How many double-A’s 


preceded his financial listing? The particular terms of the 
loan? Some special influence he might bring to the bank in 
return for its favor? 

The old banker quietly waved aside these suggestions. 
There was one essential, he said, on which he based his bank's 
investments and loans. 

“This thing is character,” he declared—the character of the 
individual borrower, his personal integrity and moral strength. 
Character, he said, came before property or money or anything 
else. Even money could not buy this essential ingredient. 

The man who spoke—and meant what he spoke—was 
John Pierpont Morgan. And in speaking his credo, he was 
enunciating something far more important than banking or 
investments or interest rates or material gain. He was 
describing the fundamental value of the American way of 
life. 

It is this value—the character of the individual in our 
society—which I would like to discuss with you this evening. 
I do so not in the spirit of sermonizing, or eulogizing, or to 
pat you or even me on the back. 

I want to bring the importance of the individual up to date 
because it is here, above all, that our national safety lies in 
these present days of peril and alarm 

In viewing this time of crisis, I am of course concerned 
by our external struggle with that way of existence called 
communism. There can be no doubt in the minds of any 
of us that we must maintain our military and economic 
strength for ourselves and for the whole free world. 

But as we face the years just ahead, I am profoundly 
concerned with our internal struggle to preserve our own 
values of individualism, to keep our human freedoms strong 
and intact. 

Let me put it this way: 

Unless we guard the values of individualism in our society, 
there won't be a hair's breadth of difference between our 
system and communism. Losing our individual freedom, we 
will simply become a totalitarian state, the very thing we say 
we abhor. 

And if this should come to pass, we might just as well 
let Mr. Khrushchev help himself. 

In these days, as in earlier days, there are slogans that 
fascinate us, points of view that are mere caricatures of our 
society. Some of these viewpoints we have seemed to adopt, 
without knowing it, from the communists themselves. 

The communists talk of competitive co-existence with the 
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West. They talk of economic battle with the West. They talk 
of out-producing, out-trading, out-materializing us, of passing 
us by with their accelerator only half-way down to the floor. 
And they talk of a rivalry of ideologies, as if communism and 
democracy were two peas in the same pod. 

To these communist tauntings, some of our Americans 
answer back like tomcats arguing over a back-yard fence. 
“No, you won't,” these defenders say. “When it comes to 
production, to materialism, no one can match us. 

“Just look at America’s Gross National Product,” they go on. 
“Just consider our production per man-hour—the tons of 
steel and coal and garbage disposals one American turns out 
compared to a team of communists. And just look at our 
Standard of Living!” 

Now this, if I may depart a moment from polite language, 
is one helluva way to argue the merits of democracy—or its 
reason for being—or its power to attract mankind since the 
days of our revolution. 

If a High Standard of Living is all that concerns us, then 
we shall surely lose our central role in the world. The com- 
munists may—or may not—match our material gains in time. 
If the dictator sets his mind to it, and gives the commands, 
he may well achieve great material strides in his country. 

But isn’t this really beside the point? 

I, for one, am sick and tired of talk of “competing” with 
Russia on Soviet terms, of seeing disaster if the Kremlin 
should “catch up” with material benefits American families 
have enjoyed for decades. I say this regardless of whether or 
not the Soviet Union improves the lot of the Russian family. 
If it does so without changing its social and moral order, it 
will still be a system of slavery. 

I think it is high time that we see the struggle in our own 
terms, a struggle that has little to do with communism and 
everything to do with our own democratic convictions and 
freedoms. 

Instead of a battle between rival “materialisms” or “stand- 
ards of living,” ours must be a struggle for the “Good Life”’— 
a life in which the individual counts, not just the number of 
pop-up toasters at his beck and call. 

It is this concern for the good life, for individual oppor- 
tunity, that has produced our glowing standard of living. It 
didn’t happen the other way around. 

So this, I think, must be our theme in the years to come— 
to underscore the difference between the free state and the 
slave state—a difference in character and morality and ideals. 

It is this struggle for human values which has been our 
strength in the past and is our principal fortress for the future. 
It marks the essential difference between freedom and slavery, 
a difference which we must recognize at least as clearly as the 
rest of the world has recognized it in us. 

What has drawn the world’s people to us like a lodestone 
is not materialism but individualism—the opportunity and 
the freedom for human self-fulfillment. 

I: is this aspect of our society which has made our heroes 
the world’s heroes. Free nations the world over have said of 
their own great leaders that here was the Washington, the 
Jefferson, the Lincoln of their country. To my knowledge, no 
people have thus spoken of any Russian leader from Peter 
the Great to Ivan the Terrible down to the latest of Soviet 
tyrants. 

So I say we must maximize the difference between freedom 
and slavery, not minimize it: the difference between a country 
people try to get out of—and one people try to get into, 
between the dictatorship which posts police to lock its people 
in—and a democracy which limits immigration only to keep 
from being overwhelmed. 

If this force of individual freedom, this concept of the 
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Good Life, is the foundation of our fortress, we had better 
understand it deeply, not merely pay lip service to it. 

We must understand that mores are not the same as morals, 
that sdeologies are not the same as ideals, that individualism 
is not just another “ism” but the most vitalizing concept 
ever introduced into human society. 

As we re-examine this source of our strength, let us consider 
it from two aspects: first, the way it was shaped in its early 
years; and, second, the pressures of a much different day that 
now threaten to erode it. 

First, to look backward for a moment. 

The fathers of this nation were zealous to protect the 
rights of the individual. It was their central concern—and 
with good reason. They had fled from tyrannies where the 
state, not the people or the people’s laws, determined the 
course of events. 

The basic documents of this new society were not shaped 
by some dialectician working alone in a musty library. The 
ideas that came from Jefferson and Franklin, from John Jay 
and Thomas Paine, from the individual authors of the 
Federalist papers—these ideas were openly presented for all 
men to debate and consider. 

And when the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution were drafted, they were reviewed and reshaped and 
adopted by the people, who were the final authority. They 
were not shoved down people’s throats or brain-washed into 
people’s minds. 

These documents guaranteed popular rights, not mere 
privileges, for the individual to find his own way. They 
established a climate for the pursuit of happiness, knowing 
that it was not happiness itself but the pursust of it that 
invigorated the soil in which freedom could grow. 

The new nation was not the first to produce individuals, 
but the first to assure the right to speak and exchange whatever 
men’s minds and consciences taught them was so. 

In earlier times a Galileo might challenge established 
doctrine, declaring that the sun and stars did not revolve 
around the earth, or mankind around an emperor or czar. 
But for such disturbing thoughts, the Galileos were forced 
to recant—or be shot—or be drummed out of their homelands. 

In later years, when a dictator pounds for conformity, a 
poet in Russia may put down his pen, or a shaggy scientist 
from Germany may descend from a ship in New York harbor, 
a refugee with a stubby pencil and pad of paper on which 
he has written E=mc’. 

The dictators have always presented their people with 
these alternatives: to submit or to flee. What distinguished the 
United States from the slave states were these doctrines of 
individual rights and opportunities, a morality and ethics 
that are still a beacon to the world. 

But this role of the individual in society was long in de- 
veloping, so long that it is sometimes forgotten in our own 
country. I think we may have reached such a time now, a 
period in which there is a danger of independence eroding. 

It is this internal threat I would now like to discuss, the 
challenge to individualism in our society today. For let us 
make no mistake: an unnoticed tyranny from within can be 
just as deadly as a visible tyranny from without. 

We all recognize that we are living in a vastly different 
day from even the recent past. We have become a giant 
nation of 180 million people, of giant enterprises which have 
swept across all the old familiar boundaries. 

In business and ‘abor, in farming and banking, we have 
concentrated and massed our energies to meet the economic 
needs of a massive population. This is no less true of govern- 
ment than of business. Our government commitments at horne 
and abroad have also kept pace with a world movement away 
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from local nationalisms and into great regional groupings of 
nations. 

There is no turning back the clock on this changing pattern. 
There is, instead, the need to understand it and evaluate it 
and help to shape it in terms of our fundamental doctrines. 

And here, I think, is the over-riding problem we face: to 
sustain this new pattern of growth without impairing or 
impinging upon the individual freedoms that have made us 
great. Here is where the hidden danger lies—that in the 
development of a mass economy, a massive world order, we 
may forget the two unique attributes of the Good Life: the 
freedom of the individual to make choices; and the preserva- 
tion of a society, a moral climate, in which the individual 
will continue to thrive. 

If we are unaware of this danger, pressures both direct and 
indirect may take such hold that they will be impossible to 
shake off. 

They will be pressures for blind conformity to the group 
. . . pressures on the individual to abandon his uniqueness to 
join the team . . . pressures toward a new slavery, the face- 
lessness of a mass which places its reliance upon materialism, 
money and standardized living. 

I am not advocating that we all go out tomorrow morning 
and become beatniks or bohemians. This is merely another sort 
of mass conformity. 

But I do say that the goal of our new economic order must 
be a new and richer value placed upon the curious mind, the 
inventive mind, the intellectual and scholarly minds which 
are the bulwarks of our independence. 

And this independence of the individual, I submit, we 
will lose irretrievably if we persist in looking down on the 
college professor as an egghead . . . 

if we persist in paying our truck drivers and plumbers more 
than we do our school teachers . . . 

if we persist in building ever greater edifices to the manu- 
facture of doughnuts without creating better schools for our 
children . . . 
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if we continue to pay mere lip service to the doctrine of 
the individual . . . to the doctrine of dissent . . . to the right, 
not the mere privilege, of men vo live and contribute as 
creatively as they know how to our society and to the world. 

For these are the kind of people who made America what 
it is, who built the American way as a thoroughfare for all 
freedoms. 

With our awakened awareness and concern, they will 
be the kind of people who will make America greater in the 
future than it has ever been in the past. 

Mr. Khrushchev, who has his own rigid concept of 
capitalism, has delivered some grandiloquent prophecies of 
the future. 

He has blustered that the Soviet Union will “bury the 
West.” In a less belligerent tone, this may mean that he plans 
to eliminate us through Russia’s new materialism. 

He has boasted that our grandchildren—the grandchildren 
of those of us right here—would one day be living under 
communism. 

Now I want to offer a prediction—a prediction I think is 
far more likely to come to pass. 

It will come inevitably as we maintain our most inward 
strength, our devotion to every human life and its capacity 
for fulfillment, our conviction in the importance of the 
individual. 

I predict that the grandchildren of Nikita Khrushcheyv— 
and the grandchildren of all peoples under communism’s 
sway—will be living under a system far more akin to ours 
than to communism, this latest tyranny in the long story of 
man. 

This will come to pass through man’s unquenchable destiny 

. the bright spirit that has lighted the way to freedom in 
darkest times . . . the durable and enduring light that will 
again glow throughout the world because those who love 
freedom will commit to it their lives, their fortunes, their 
sacred honor. 

This is America’s commitment. This is our dedication. 


WHAT CAN WE DO TO MAKE POLITICS POPULAR? 


By THOMAS R. REID, civic and governmental affairs manager, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan 


Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, September 18, 1959 


a slumbering giant awakened. From many sides evidence 

is gathering that the American people are rediscovering 
the personal importance to them of government and politics. 
Books based on political subjects are almost assured of quick 
success. Off-year elections, even of school boards, have seen 
sprightly campaigns and attracted large turnouts. And mem- 
bers of Congress report a flood of mail of proportions 
scarcely ever witnessed before. 

It seems clear that something has happened in this land to 
induce the ordinary citizen—doctors, lawyers, farmers, busi- 
nessmen, housewives and factory workers—to resume the 
individual participation in citizenship rights they may have 
long neglected. They have made the decision to become ef- 
fective citizens, and already to a remarkable degree they 
have demonstrated just how effective they can be. 

The American people are showing interest in taking 
politics and government back from the special-interest pressure 
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groups. Good! Let's return politics to the people! That's our 
best way to get better government. 

In Congress, in state legislatures and in government at all 
levels, activity has been very different from that which was 
foreseen afrer the elections of November, 1958. Many ex- 
planations have been offered for what has been called the 
“political miracle,” and I believe that several are valid. But 
what is most apparent is that American men and women, 
individually, have given expression to their will in an un- 
precedented manner. 

The fact that this action has taken place during what 
would normally be a dull, non-election year is particularly 
significant. Traditionally Americans become aroused during 
the full flurry of a political campaign, particularly in a 
presidential election. But just as traditionally in recent years, 
they have gone back to sleep politically after elections. What 
can explain the difference now? 

It has, I believe, come about because two significant in- 
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stitutions in American life have appealed to their constituent 
members for new political and governmental awareness, ac- 
tivity and effectiveness. The two organizations, of course, are 
organized labor and business. 

The big political news of 1958 was the increased activity 
of organized labor in encouraging its members to political 
activity. In 1959 the big news has been the emphasis of 
business firms in encouraging employes to become active in 
the political party of their choice in their home communities, 
and to express their opinion to public officials on govern- 
mental issues affecting them as individuals. 

This development has been loosely and incorrectly identified 
as a “business in politics” movement. It has more specifically, 
been called “businessmen in politics.” Actually, such a move- 
ment should not be confined to businessmen only. It should— 
and, if it is to be successful—it must include individual 
citizens of every kind and in every occupation. 

Reports of this movement contain a great deal of talk about 
the “new” responsibilities of businessmen in governmental 
affairs and political action. But in truth the responsibility has 
existed all along, and for a long time businessmen have been 
doing something about their responsibility with varying 
degrees of intensity and effectiveness. What is new is the 
fairly recent discovery businessmen have made that it will 
be increasingly difficult to do business at all unless they begin 
to make government and politics their business. 

During the past six months we have been besieged at 
Ford Motor Company by delegations of businessmen coming 
to see us or writing us for more information about the subject. 
And from an ever increasing number of platforms, business 
leaders are making this the topic of their public addresses. 

Encouraged as we are to see this interest, I believe that it 
contains a danger. The danger is that all the talk will be con- 
strued as action on the part of businessmen. Speeches and 
articles are good and necessary, but they are only a prelude 
to work. Of themselves they do not get the job done. People 
sometimes hear so much about a subject that they assume 
something is being done about it—if not by themselves, then 
by somebody else. This has happened a few times with over- 
publicized and under-implemented get-out-the-vote programs: 
everyone stays home in the assumption that everyone else is 
voting. 

Several observers of the public scene today express the fear 
that a similar apathy will replace the activity that we have 
witnessed in the past few months. And it will, I believe, unless 
people, all kinds of people, organize properly to see that this 
renewed interest is fostered and continues to find ways to 
express itself and is awakened also in the other hundreds of 
thousands of Americans who still remain politically dormant. 
The manner of organization is what I should like to discuss 
with you today. 

I am convinced that a renewed interest in politics on the 
part of everyone, if properly encouraged and directed, will 
not be merely a fad or a momentary tempest that will blow 
itself out in a storm of words. For it represents sober concern 
on the part of many responsible people, concern that the demo- 
cratic processes of government in this country are in danger 
of getting seriously out of balance. 

I do not want to say that in any alarmist sense, but I believe 
that it is simply true. It is a truism that that government is 
best which best encompasses the interests of all the citizens. 
In America, we have also traditionally been able to include 
a wide range of interests under the banner of each political 
party. This has been a great source of our political strength. 
We have managed to avoid the dangerous weakness of splinter 
parties dedicated to a special interest. 

In recent years, however, special interest groups have 
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increasingly influenced the kind of legislation we have had 
on the federal, state and local levels. And in some states, at 
least, some party leaders are distressed that support from one 
such special interest group might turn into control by that 
group. But I need not single out the political activities of the 
big labor unions alone. Large trade associations, farm groups, 
veterans’ Organizations and others are all bringing pressure to 
bear behind candidates and causes and legislative acts. 

I do not propose to argue that this activity is improper, 
although, to the extent that it subordinates the general interest 
to a selfish interest, it is reprehensible. But the real danger 
in thus narrowing the concern of government lies in this: it 
leaves those Americans not actively represented by lobbyists 
to a certain extent unrepresented. What government does too 
frequently depends on which special interest group has the 
greatest power and effectiveness because the will of the whole 
American people has not been made known. 

Short of creating a group for each segment of the population, 
the present condition can only be corrected by greatly in- 
creased political activity—and by that I mean partisan political 
activity—by every American who can vote. By the road of 
partisan political activity alone can we return to government 
of, by and for all the people. 

The chorus of businessmen calling for such activity has been 
steadily swelling in the past few months. Sometimes the im- 
pression is created that business is anxiously taking up the 
cudgels against labor in an area where the big unions have 
been conspicuously successful. I think that this is very un- 
fortunate. For one thing, business simply doesn’t have the 
votes necessary to Oppose a united labor front—if such a 
thing should ever develop. But for another and more im- 
portant reason, it is not actually a fight. The present concern 
is not merely to get business its fair share of representation. 
Our present concern should be directed toward restoring 
strength to our democratic processes by building up the health 
and broad interests of both political parties. In short, it must 
be directed toward restoring politics to the people. 

I believe that this concern is felt throughout our whole 
society and not merely in the halls of business. It is abhorrent 
to me to advance a business necessity as if it were a holy 
crusade, and that is mot my purpose here. Nevertheless, the 
call to increased political activity has sparked so widespread 
a response that I am convinced business leaders have merely 
articulated a feeling of concern shared by many, many 
thoughtful people. The good sense of the American voter 
has in the past found the solution to many critical problems. 
The evidence indicates that it has only been waiting for 
leadership in the present situation. 

The leadership that business can assume may take two 
general directions. One is what the corporation itself may do 
to make known its views to its stockholders, its employes, 
elected representatives and the public generally. I have on 
another occasion outlined a program for this kind of activity 
and have described what Ford Motor Company has been 
doing for several years. To speak out on issues, to testify 
before Congressional committees—all these activities are 
vitally important to any business and they should be carried 
out vigorously and forthrightly. 

However, today I should rather give principal attention to 
the other direction corporate political activity may take. And 
that is what the corporation can do to encourage its employes 
to work actively in the party of their choice. I am going to 
draw heavily on the experience of Ford Motor Company and ° 
the programs we have set in motion to do even more. 

It is a remarkable fact that the American people, for all 
their marvelous history of constitutional government, generally 
indicate so little political enthusiasm or even understanding. 
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Our voting percentages are woefully puny, especially in non- 
presidential elections. Only occasionally does some candidate 
or some issue have sufficient appeal to call out crowds of voters. 
More often than not, we treat our heritage of freedom in 
pretty cavalier fashion. 

This is a bad situation, but perhaps it is the easiest thing 
in this area to correct. Voting percentages sometimes fluctuate 
widely and are not an absolutely reliable index of political 
activity. Voting is only part of the procedure. Just as dangerous 
to Our system as not voting or not registering is a general 
indifference to the processes of party politics. Too few people 
appear even to be aware of these processes. 

How many know anything about the political leadership in 
their home districts and counties? How many take part in 
the selection of the convention delegates who determine 
which candidates will be presented on the ballot? How many 
help to formulate their party's platform on legislative and 
governmental issues? How many consider party activity im- 
portant enough to merit their financial support? You know 
the answers. And yet, many decisions regarding candidates 
and issues have been made before election day. They are 
decisions of vast importance to the operation of government 
in these United States. And these decisions are made by a 
relative handful of people—or by special interest groups— 
simply because most Americans at best treat political activity 
as a one-month pre-election flurry instead of a day-after-day 
responsibility. 

It is not my purpose to assign blame for our general political 
apathy. The factors contributing to it are many and complex. 
Perhaps the political parties have not had sufficiently broad 
vision to try to attract and give useful occupations to those 
who are capable and willing but enjoy little influence. What 
we as businessmen are challenged to do through our corpora- 
tions is to reverse the dangerous trend away from political 
activity and to return politics to the people. 

How can we accomplish our task? Briefly, we have three 
steps to take: 


1. Make politics popular with people generally. 

2. Inform people about politics and government. 

3. Make political activity convenient for people. 

I hardly need point out that these are precisely the steps 
that the big labor unions have already taken. The difference 
in the approach I suggest is this: we are not trying to attract 
or influence only those people who share our viewpoint. 
Perhaps that sounds a bit pious. However, I am convinced 
that we must be completely sincere in adopting this approach 
—and for the excellent reason that it is our only hope of 
success. 

I have already said that I am not advocating a power struggle 
between business and labor unions. We must not set as our 
method the pressure and party-capturing tactics of the unions. 
Today, public criticism and condemnation of the political 
practices of the unions is causing dismay among those who 
would seem to have gained most success. That is the most 
cogent reason for our being sincere in our efforts to help 
democracy by attracting all the people to the practical work- 
shops of democracy. 

What, then, can we do to make politics popular? Probably 
our first job—if it has nor yet been attended to—is to con- 
vince ourselves thoroughly that the task is necessary. It may 
help some, as it helped Theodore Roosevelt, to consider that 
only those who take part in practical politics belong to the 
governing class in a republic. This class, he said, is “composed 
of strong men who take the trouble to do the work of gov- 
ernment; and if you are too timid, or too fastidious, or too 
careless to do your part in this work, then you forfeit your 
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right to be considered one of the governing and you become 
one of the governed instead.” 

I realize that many businessmen find political and govern- 
mental affairs distasteful. They prefer the things they know: 
manufacturing and research and engineering and selling. 
They may even recognize the huge stakes involved for their 
own business. Bur still they find it hard, even in our political 
economy, to overcome their aversion. In fact, the record of 
businessmen in politics has largely been one of aversion, of 
opposition and of grudging yielding rather than a hopeful, 
constructive approach to national problems. 

I have not the time today to do more than describe this 
attitude. On other occasions I have sought to advance reasons 
for abandoning it. It is encouraging to see how many business 
spokesmen have enunciated balanced and positive political 
action statements. All I can say here is that it is mecessary first 
to develop in ourselves a genuine appreciation of the im- 
portance of government in our lives and a genuine interest 
in the processes that make government work. Only then will 
we be able to make politics popular with others. 

This is not hard to do. Political and governmental activity 
can be tremendously exciting and stimulating. You have the 
companionship of like-minded people. You have the inspira- 
tion of a cause. You have the challenge of competition. You 
have opportunities for careful thought along with the hurly- 
burly of the campaign and convention. Above all, you have 
the assurance of vastly important, vastly worthwhile activity. 
In all ages some of the most influential men have achieved 
their accomplishments through politics. 

Once you have convinced yourselves, what then? The 
American corporation can play a great part in renewing 
interest in others. I should like to read to you what Mr. Henry 
Ford II in a recent address said about this point: 

“It seems to me that the best hope for stopping the 
present political drift toward a government controlled 
economy .. . lies in the political activation of a large, 
moderate, politically inactive middle-income group in 
our society. This group amounts, by one estimate, to 30 
per cent of the electorate: It is the fastest growing group 
in the country, composed substantially of white collar 
and middle management employes. It could be playing a 
dominant role in politics. If it can be mobilized, ir 
would provide a solid and wholesome buffer to extremes, 
of either the right or the left.” 

For years the corporation, with which this group is largely 
associated, has taken an unfavorable view of political activity. 
Ir has created the old aphorism that “business and politics 
don’t mix.” Understandably, the man in the corporation has 
neglected the greater part of his franchise—everything but 
the vote and sometimes even that. 

Now the corporation must come out strongly and un- 
mistakably in favor of political and governmental activity on 
the part of its employes. A vigorous, affirmative declaration 
of policy is essential to overcome the left-over attitudes of 
another era. 

At Ford Motor Company, this declaration is a letter from 
Mr. Henry Ford II. Other companies have prepared specific 
policy statements or credos of political activity. The important 
thing is that there be a written declaration backed up by 
the genuine support of every administrator or supervisor in 
the corporation. 

As a further evidence of its policy and because the im- 
portance of the matter requires it, a specific organization 
should be set up to administer civic and governmental affairs. 
In a company of any size, this cannot be a part-time activity. 
In medium-size companies at least one full-time specialist 
should head the department and in larger companies a staff 
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may be required. 1 predict that within ten years a new pro- 
fession—the civic and governmental affairs specialist-—will 
appear in American industry. I believe that he will have 
received special college training, have gained experience in 
political and governmental activity, and will be sought out 
by industry. 

Ford Motor Company has adopted this kind of organization. 
Since December, 1950, we have had a Civic Affairs Office, with 
a small, full-time staff. The office has been expanded and the 
whole program broadened. 

We are now putting into effect this new program at Ford 
Motor Company in 1959: 

1. A Civic and Governmental Affairs Committee, com- 
posed of top management. This committee will review 
legislative and governmental matters that affect the 
company and will formulate our position in these matters. 
It will also review all programs and proposed activities 
intended to implement the company's interest in such 
matters. 

2. An expanded staff of specialists in the Civic and 
Governmental Affairs Office, including a research depart- 
ment. 

3. A regional organization to consist of eight offices 
manned by regional managers who have a particular 
knowledge of the region in which they serve. One of their 
functions will be to give direct assistance to local man- 
agement in civic and governmental matters. 

4. An expanded program of public affairs information 
to our members of management through management 
bulletins, to our employes through their newspapers, to 
our dealers through our regular dealer publications, and 
an exchange of information with other business firms. 


Our Civic and Governmental Affairs Office has been granted 
new Organizational stature in the company to carry out this 
program. 

Step number two is to inform people about politics and 
government. Mr. Stevenson—Robert Louis, that is—many years 
ago commented that “politics is perhaps the only profession 
for which no preparation is thought necessary.” Perhaps 
because the country and izs various governments have grown so 
big, nobody much believes that any more. Probably many people 
avoid politics simply because they recognize their own lack of 
preparation. Again, the corporation can do an important 
service in providing the necessary preparation. 

I hope you will forgive me if | again confine myself to 
outlining the program of Ford Motor Company. I do not 
mean to imply that it is the only possible good program, but 
it does have the advantage of having been formulated and 
largely put into operation. 

This fall we will institute training programs in practical 
politics. We will begin by a presentation of our Civic and 
Governmental Affairs organization structure and approved 
plans, first in meetings with our management throughout the 
country. Then we will conduct in-plant training courses on 
practical politics. The in-plant courses will be conducted 
initially on an experimental basis. As the program develops, 
we will see if it justifies the preparation of booklets and 
training materials on practical politics for wider distribution. 

We have already broadened bi-partisan discussion of public 
issues and governmental and political affairs both in employe 
publications and in management bulletins. In these discussions 
we make no mention of opposition to candidates or approval 
of them. 

We are continuing to publish annually the voting records 
of members of Congress. We will extend this service to include 
members of state legislatures as our regional organization gets 
into action. In this way our employes can learn readily how 
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their representatives have represented them. 

Since training is pointless unless it is put into practice, we 
will intensify on a nationwide basis our recruiting of volun- 
teers to work in the party of their choice in their home 
neighborhoods. Both political parties have in the past ex- 
pressed their appreciation of our company’s efforts to bring 
employes into touch with their political leaders. 

We will continue our meetings with government officials 
at company plants and offices throughout the country. These 
meetings give us all a chance to know one another better. 

The third major step in ~ur effort to restore politics to its 
rightful owners is to make political and governmental activity 
convenient for people. I have already mentioned recruiting 
volunteers. The corporation can do more than this. 

It is not the purpose of our political training programs to 
develop candidates for public office. However, as political 
activity increases under encouragement, it is very likely that 
many of our employes will seek office and will become elected 
officials. Hundreds of them have done so already. To indicate 
our willingness that they spend their spare time in such 
activity, we carry their names in our company publications and 
have set up a system to keep informed of who they are and 
what office they nold. We will extend nationwide our practice 
of having top management publicly present community service 
awards to those who achieve success in any type of civic 
service. 

Furthermore, letters of congratulation are sent by top man- 
agement to Ford employes who have been elected to public 
office in the United States or who have achieved extra- 
curricular success in the governmental and political field. 

We have recently issued a declaration of policy regarding 
employes who may be elected to full-time public office. So 
far as we know, it is the first of its kind in American industry. 
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It states that any employe who should be so honored. and 
who therefore finds it necessary to take a leave of absence from 
the company is assured certain employment rights, benefits, 
retirement and pension program provisions and the like— 
much as such assurances were given to employes in military 
service during wartime. We feel that this final step—making 
political activity convenient and trying to lessen somewhat 
the sacrifice it may involve—is important in our total effort. 

In carrying out the program I have just described, we at 
Ford Motor Company are very much aware that the mounting 
business activity in political and governmental affairs will be 
worth while and effective only to the extent that it merits 
public respect. This we intend to earn by the manner in which 
we conduct the program. 

Certainly some serious and proper questions are going to be 
raised as businessmen become more active in this area. Let 
me cite four of the most basic questions and offer my answer 
to each of them. They deserve serious attention. 

The first question is this: “Doesn't all this activity really 
amount ©o creating a big business party in this country?” 

My answer is: No, there should be no intention of trying to 
create a big business party. For ome thing, a corporation as 
such has no business dealing in party politics. For another, 
I am firmly convinced that it would be a grave mistake for 
business to align itself with either political party; in fact, it 
would be the surest way of creating a labor party. Both parties 
exert great political influence in this country, and both need 
more good men and women actively working. 

I realize that a certain amount of scepticism about the 
sincerity of our bi-partisan approach must be expected. But 
I know too that we at Ford Motor Company intend to make 
it perfectly clear that we mean exactly what we say. We are 
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convinced that the bi-partisan way is the best way and that 
is the way we will take. 

The second question is this: “Isn’t this whole flurry of 
business activity aimed primarily at building an even bigger 
business lobby?” 

Again the answer is no. Let me make it clear that, acting 
as a cOrporation, we intend to help articulate a business point 
of view on the public questions that concern the company. 
We feel that it is part of the democratic expression of all 
interested parties that we make known the stand of the com- 
pany on such matters and we do nor intend to be bashful. 
At the same time, we realize that we cannot formulate a 
point of view that fails to include our responsibility to the 
welfare of the whole nation. It may be difficult to resist 
narrow, self-interested objectives. We realize that. But we 
are convinced that we must apply ourselves imaginatively to 
the public problems of the day and attempt to offer con- 
structive solutions based on the balanced interests of the 
whole community. It is only in this way that we will deserve 
public respect and achieve effectiveness. 

The third question is this: “Isn’t this just a drive to out- 
politic organized labor?” 

I am quite sure I have already made it clear that the 
answer is no. It is undeniable that the political activity of the 
labor unions has served to stimulate the interest of business- 
men. 

However, we at Ford Motor Company—and I know this 
applies to a great body of business people throughout the 
country—see our program as something desirable even if 
there were no labor movement in America. On some issues, 
our views will be in agreement. At times, no doubt, we will 
take positions on issues contrary to those adopted by organized 
labor. But certainly business and labor can disagree on public 
policies without the one being “anti-labor” and the other “anti- 
business.” 

The fourth question is this: “Isnit this an effort to regiment 
everybody into one camp or another, with everybody following 
an established company policy?” 

This should never—under any circumstances—-be the pur- 
pose of the program! We at Ford are convinced that such 
tampering with individual political liberty would destroy the 
very thing we are trying to help create. 

We hope to help to achieve a government resting squarely 
On a two-party system that truly represents all the people in 
the United States. We have confidence in this system. We 
have prospered under it. We feel that our best hope for con- 
tinued prosperity is under fully representative government. 
But this kind of government is not achieved through regi- 
mentation. 

We are not adopting this program in order to tell employes 
what to think. They will be aware of what we say publicly 
about current issues, certainly. But there is no question what- 
soever as to their right to disagree with company opinions 
or the individual opinions of any member of management. We 
are making it plain to everyone associated with our company 
that respect for individual liberty to decide is a cornerstone of 
our program. Otherwise, we are simply wasting our time. 

Gentlemen, in concluding I should like to say that at Ford 
we are aware that our efforts mean little in view of the size 
and scope of governmental matters today unless they are joined 
to the efforts of thousands of others. We will do our best to 
work with others and to share the experience we have gained 
through our own activities. For we are sincerely convinced that 
the best hope for our success as a corporation and for the wel- 
fare of the nation rests with the kind of government that all the 
people—interested, informed and active in governmencal and 
political matrers—will provide. 








